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Better teaching — still the 
greatest need! 


| 9 pean nearly half a century of 

teaching agriculture, the fundamen- 
tal need still is the practice of better 
teaching technique in the classroom and 
on the farm. The Agricultural Educa- 
tion profession has a challenge in meet- 
ing this need. The trend in professional 
meetings, whether sectional, state, re- 
gional, or national, has been to devote 
nearly the entire time to new problems 
and new developments in the field of vo- 
cational agriculture and in having guest 
speakers covering general topics of inter- 
est outside the field of vocational agriculture ranging from in- 
dustrial processes to travel talks. Despite the interesting and 
beneficial nature of these talks, there are strong grounds for 
questioning whether the time spent can be justified from an 
educational point of view when they are not the major part of 
a called professional meeting. The new developments in the field 
are important and should occupy their rightful place in a pro- 
gram. However, as important as it is that teachers become ac- 
quainted with new developments, it should not be assumed that 
when a training institution confers the teaching certificate, 
everything that can be done for the man in the area of methods 
has been done. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture leave the teacher training 
institutions with a good background in technical information 
and in methods of teaching. They are, however, far from an 
optimum level of proficiency in methods of teaching. One im- 
portant consideration is that the beginning teacher lacks the 
necessary actual experience in a teaching situation which must 
be interwoven with knowledge and skill, and thus has not 
reached professional maturity. This is a natural situation, but 
it points to a need for more training. Yet it seems that the 
training in methods has been largely passed over in later in- 
service contacts with the teachers in the field. Surely teachers 
can profit from further discussion of methods and in sharing 
techniques they have found to be successful. 

It is easy to recognize and understand some of the reasons 
for not devoting more time to methods in the various profes- 
sional meetings. With new discoveries and developments in ag- 
riculture, the instructors are held responsible for more tech- 
nical information and skills. Another important factor is the 
growing number of government programs with which an in- 
structor must become involved. Several of these would be the 
war production program of several years ago, and in the post- 
war era, the Institutional On-the-Farm Training program for 
veterans. Despite these demands on an instructor, the import- 
ance of good instruction must never be forgotten. 

Indications are that further proficiencies need to be devel- 
oped in such areas as: 
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1. Teacher preparation of a lesson; 
The problem solving approach; 
The demonstrational method ; 
The Supervised Farming Program instruction; 
Use of teaching aids, including 16 mm. sound projectors, 
filmstrips, slides, field trips, specimens, models, tape re- 
cordings, radio, and the like. 

Much has been written in the above areas giving valuable 
suggestions. The body of knowledge exists, but the problem is 
one of implementation. The problem is in having the better 


ween 


Looking to the future 


‘ What’s new? How are things going? These are common 
questions of greeting. They indicate a general concern for the 
future. It was this interest which resulted in the decision to 
feature the theme of “needed developments.” 

Most of us do not have a magic device enabling us to see 
into the future. We do know that all institutions and programs 
must change if they are to continue. Only as we pool our ideas 
and knowledge can we participate effectively in the initiation of 
needed developments. 

Developments may be interpreted to mean change—a change 
for the better in this case, we hope. Hence, a reduction in cer- 
tain areas or activities, such as hazing (see Phipps’ article) 
may represent a needed improvement. 

Contributions selected for giving emphasis to the theme 
point to such needed developments as: 

1. More exchange of information between countries and 

areas on the programs of Agricultural Education; 

2. More emphasis on central purposes (see articles by Bjora- 

ker and Dillon) ; 

3. Increased service to other groups (see articles by Bledsoe 

and Struble) ; 

4. Increased recognition of the importance of disseminating 

and using information gathered by others, and 


5. A greater concern for leadership training. 


Other needed developments for which we have a concern 
are outlined herewith: 


Are These Needed Developments in Agricultural Education? 

1. Experimentation: Has there not been a tendency to estab- 
lish a pattern for the program of Agricultural Education 
on a state wide basis? If so, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will need continuing readjustment to meet 
changing needs of rural people. Jf not, a variety of local 
programs are in operation for which no systematic evalu- 
ation is generally available. Following this line of thought 
one is forced to conclude that experimentation is desira- 
ble and necessary. It is, therefore, a question of degree. 
We would hold the opinion that there is need for further 
development of experimentation with local programs. 

2. Guidance: We are concerned with educating for pro- 
ficiency in farming. By and large we have not clearly 
spelled out what is meant by proficiency for different lev- 
els and groups. The problem of guiding all-day students to 
enter or leave training in terms of progress towards spe- 
cific levels of competency is one that should challenge us. 
As a needed development it is definitely of major sig- 
nificance for the all-day program. 

3. Use of Federal Funds: The original intent of the Smith- 
Hughes Act is generally said to be, to promote and de- 
velop - - - . We have promoted and developed. It may 

(Continued on Page 263) 


teaching practices actually followed in the classroom and on 
the farm. 


It is recognized that excellent in-service training is carried 
on through workshops, extension classes and summer school. 
Unfortunately, these instructional opportunities are utilized by 
a very limited number of teachers who have for the most part 
recognized the value of continued professional improvement 
and ate doing something about it. The greater percentage of 
teachers are influenced directly or indirectly by supervisors 
and teacher trainers through district, state, regional, and na- 
tional professional meetings, yet the recognition of the needs 
for the use of better methods is nearly nil. 


Wa ter T. ByoraKer, Teacher Education, Wisconsin. 
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That primary aim... 


“To establish young men 


in farming” 


OTTO A. DILLON, Teacher, Tucumcari, New Mexico 


‘“fT10O Establish 
Young Men in 
Farming,” was the 
Major Objective of 
the Founders of 
Vocational Agri- 
cultural Education 
some thirty years 
ago. 
For several years 
teachers of voca- 


tional agriculture 
O. A. Dillon over the nation 
mae made this major 


objective their goal. 
Then, other objectives appeared in the 
program of many departments. Feeding 
beef calves, hogs and sheep for shows; 
judging contests; cooperative ventures 
and community service activities were 
but a few of the principal methods de- 
veloped by many instructors of voca- 
tional agriculture to justify the existence 
of their departments. 

The writer does not wish to minimize 
these activities in teaching vocational ag- 
riculture. Each has its place in the over- 
all teaching program. However, none are 
of sufficient importance within them- 
selves to be made the major objective of 
any agricultural department. 

Educators are agreed that the purpose 
of vocational education is to train stu- 
dents for that particular vocation. Give 
training that will insure success to the 
greatest degree for each student studying 
a vocation. This should be the objective 
of all vocational agricultural instructors. 

After teaching vocational agriculture 
for twelve years, attending several col- 
lege summer sessions and vocational agri- 
cultural instructors conferences, the 
writer is of the opinion there are but a 
few minor reasons that stronger super- 
vised farming programs are not devel- 
oped. 


Look To Establishment 
Not Glamor 


The first is that several years are re- 
quired to develop this program, and to 
bring it before the eyes of the public. 
Many agricultural instructors feel they 
must develop a program that makes for a 
good radio broadcast or good reading in 
the newspapers. It must be admitted that 
a good supervised farming program does 
not necessarily make Glamorous Pub- 
licitty and newspaper headlines. At least, 
not to the extent as does the winning of 
a Grand Champion beef or barrow at a 
fat stock show; or a cooperative venture 
in which the chapter may purchase sev- 
eral tons of feed or seed; or some com- 
munity activity which brings the group 
directly into the public eye. 

Secondly, to develop a successful su- 
pervised farming program requires not 
only time but much planning by the in- 
structor and the studenis themselves. If 
such a program is to be successful, it 


must from the onset, be based upon the 
needs of the student, of his home farm 
and those of the community. Surveys of 
the students’ home farms as well as those 
of the entire community must be made, 
summarized and studied by the instructor 
and the students. 


A third reason for weakly supervised 
farming programs is that the importance 
of the program is not taught early 
enough. This matter should be one of the 
first stressed with the first year students. 
It cannot be stressed too early. These be- 
ginning students should be carefully 
guided in planning their first year’s work. 
As a matter of fact, this planning pro- 
gram should be carried throughout the 
year for the beginning group and re- 
peated early each year for the second, 
third and fourth year classes. All groups 
should plan their supervised farming pro- 
grams for three to five years in advance 
to give them a clearer understanding of 
their long-time supervised farming oper- 
ations. The student should make two cop- 
ies of these plans, keeping one with his 
account book and records, with the other 
copy being filed by the instructor in the 
student’s individual record folder. Fre- 
quent reference and study of these plans 
should be made by the student. If the 
student finds he must change his pro- 
gram, these plans should be changed and 
brought up to date. 


Some Interest Avenues 
A fourth reason for weakly supervised 
farming plans is the difficulty of creating 
interest of the students. As has been 
stated previously, this is in part due to 
the time required to develop the program 
and the lack of “glamor” which other 


phases of the work affords. However, if 
the instructor himself is “sold” on the su- 
pervised program, the task of arousing 
and keeping interest will not be too diffi- 
cult. Developing an understanding of the 
parents with the supervised farming pro- 
gram of the department and the stimula- 
tion of their interest in getting their son 
established in farming is the first im- 
portant step in arousing and keeping the 
interest of the son. Field trips with the 
first year group to the home farms of 
the advanced students should be made. 
These trips may be made during the reg- 
ular class periods if the farms are not 
too far distant. All-day tours may be 
made if such trips meet the approval of 
the school administrators. Saturday trips 
and summer tours may be made. On such 
tours, the adult farmers and business 
men may be invited to attend. Such trips 
will not only arouse the interest and de- 
sire of the students to become farmers 
but will provide an understanding among 
the adults of the vocational agricultural 
programs and the problems it may have. 
Regardless of the time of year or the 
length of time spent, each trip or tour 
must be well-planned in advance. A class 
room plan to create interest is to have a 
chapter farmer who has received the 
State Farmer or American Farmer De- 
grec talk to the first year group early in 
the year. His program should be placed 
on the blackboard or mimeographed and 
a copy given to each student to make it 
easier for them to follow his talk and to 
understand his program. The material 
placed on the board or mimeographed 
should show the program for each year 
in vocational agriculture and the pro- 
gram growth from year to year. 


Not only should the production side of 
the supervised farming program be 
stressed, but also the Improvement Prac- 
tices and Supplemental Farm and Ranch 
Jobs should be included in the student’s 
home plans and activities. Doing these 
jobs will not only give the student valu- 
able experience but will increase his in- 
terest and desire to farm, and at the 


(Continued on Page 249) 
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Albert Foote, a vocational agriculture II student in the Tucumcari, New Mexico high school, 
and a part of his swine production program. 
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Teachers improve abilities in graduate course offered by Ohio State Teachers learn combine adjustment i 


An all-out program 
in farm engineering 


A. E. RITCHIE, Teacher Education, The Ohio State University 


HIO teachers of vocational agricul- 

ture have been cognizant of the need 
for keeping up to date in the area of 
teaching farm engineering. This is espe- 
cially true when they consider the facts 
presented by agricultural economists who 
say that farm machinery and equipment 
on Ohio farms has increased in capital 
value from less than $4000 in 1930 to over 
$10,000 in 1950 on commercial-sized 
farms (160-200 acres). The economists 
further state that the physical equipment 
and machinery on these commercial 
farms has increased three times as much 
as it was during the 1935-39 period. This 
increase in farm equipment has brought 
about a multiplicity of problems in teach- 
ing farm engineering—many of which 
are new and unanswered. Teachers are 
confronted with these many problems in 
addition to being concerned about ef- 
fective means for presenting the farm 
engineering course to all-day, young 
farmer, and adult farmer classes. 


One Full Year of Farm Engineering 

A first and important step was in 
1947-48, when all departments in Ohio 
began alternating the teaching of farm 
management and agricultural engineer- 
ing each year. This provided opportunity 
for teacher educators and supervisors to 
emphasize and improve in providing in- 
formation and aids for teaching each of 
these courses in alternate years. This 
facilitated a concentration of effort for 
improving instruction at the local level, 
resulting from small group meetings, dis- 
trict meetings, annual conference, and 
graduate courses. 

During the summer of 1948-49, 45 
teachers of vocational agriculture who 
were enrolled in an agricultural educa- 
tion graduate course developed 14 re- 
source units. These included such units as 
“Tractors,” “Combines and Combining,” 
and “Farm Electrification.” Supervisors 
and specialists reviewed and adapted 12 
film strips to Ohio conditions, plus locat- 
ing several commercial film strips as an 


aid to further improve the teaching of 
farm engineering in Ohio. 


Staff Participation 

Teacher educators, supervisors, and 
teachers recognized this as being an ex- 
cellent beginning and that continued ef- 
fort should be made for improving in- 
struction in farm engineering. Accepting 
this premise a committee was appointed, 
including representation from the teacher 
education and supervisory staffs, to study 
the existing situation and propose some 
recommendations for the teacher im- 
provement program for the coming year. 
The committee conceived that thinking 
through together regarding pupil needs, 
teacher needs, and that teachers should 
have an important role in planning and 
conducting an improvement program are 
essentials for successful completion of 
such a program. 

The committee recommended the fol- 
lowing steps be pursued for initiating 
the proposed program. 

A. That an evaluation be made of the 
previous program in farm engi- 
neering. 

B. That the major emphasis be on 
principles of operation and adjust- 
ment and to limit overhaul and re- 
pair to those tasks that farmers 
should do. 

C. That small groups of teachers be 
organized within geographical areas 
for developing a teacher-improve- 
ment program. : 

D. That the following be carried out 
at the annual conference for teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture: 

1, A member of the committee pre- 
sent a proposed program for 
teacher-improvement. 

2. An agricultural engineer pre- 
sent “What’s New in Agricul- 
tural Engineering.” 

3. Some teachers report their ex- 
periences in conducting previous 
engineering classes. (Examples: 


n distri 
on a doing level. 


bo a 


ict workshops organized 


A program of instruction, field 
demonstrations, laboratory ex- 
periences, visual aids, demon- 
stration boards, etc.) 

4. Two sessions be provided for 
the small group meetings of 
teachers to: 

a. Develop individual programs 
of instruction for the farm 
engineering course. 

b. Plan and organize their 
group meetings during the 
ensuing year which would 
meet their needs through 
study, discussion, and par- 
ticipating experiences. 

These recommendations were accepted 
and 36 teachers who were geographically 
distributed throughout Ohio were re- 
quested to serve as chairmen for groups 
of 6 to 12 teachers in neighboring schools. 
This facilitated developing a teacher im- 
provement program for meeting their 
specific needs. These groups met at the 
annual conference when time was pro- 
vided for developing such a program. 

It seemed logical after developing a 
program of instruction that each teacher 
could readily recognize his needs in pre- 
paring for the coming year’s engineering 
course. 


The small group meetings which the 
teachers planned ranged from one to 
three days, provided for a study of prin- 
ciples of operation, participation in op- 
eration and adjustment, and methods of 
teaching the various units. In most of 
these conferences a teacher was appointed 
to arrange for a specialist to be present 
for discussing specific problems within a 
unit. Examples of common meetings 
were combine clinics, tractor clinics, elec- 
tric welding schools, farm wiring, elec- 
tric motors, acetylene welding, sprayers 
and spraying programs, and concrete. 

In several of the small groups where 
there was a sufficient number of teach- 
ers, each selected a unit which all teach- 
ers would be teaching in their engineer- 
ing course and developed a plan for 
teaching this unit and presented it to the 
group. This included teaching aids and 
references which would be used for pro- 
viding an effective learning situation. 

Here is how the program worked out 
for the typical teacher: 

1. Participated in the sessions during 

the annual conference. 


(Continued on Page 253) 
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“DART-TIME FARMING is a way of 
life in which the family lives on a 
small farm but derives its income from 
two sources, one of which is farming.”* 
Many teachers are faced with the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the part-time 
farmer. The trend toward part-time 
farming is on the increase. The depart- 
ments located near the large industrial 
centers are the first to feel the influence 
of the part-time farmer. Part-time farm- 
ing is gradually presenting itself in de- 
partments in smaller population centers. 


Our Part-Time Farming Community 

Our school service area is but a twen- 
ty-minute drive from the center of To- 
ledo, Ohio. The several large factories of 
that city offer employment to eighty per 
cent of our part-time farmers. They 
drive daily from their farms in to the 
factories, and return that night to their 
farms, which average in size from three 
to twenty acres. The farms are segments 
of the large general farms that existed in 
this area before the land became “farmed 
out.” 

The small new house, or the shabby 
temporary shack characterizes the part- 
time farm alone with the absence of 
other farm buildings. The old farm 
homes are often retained by the families 
of the original owners, but in many cases 
are remodeled into the duplex type apart- 
ment and rented to factory workers. 


Agricultural Activities on the Small Farm 


The part-time farmer in our area is a 
general farmer. He is not after high pro- 
duction nor is he concerned with effi- 
ciency of production. The average part- 
time farmer has at one time lived on a 
farm, perhaps as a child. He holds a 
fondness for rural life. He wishes to es- 
cape high living cost. He wants to rear his 
children in the country. In most cases he 
is willing to forego the convenience of 
the city, and assume a debt in order that 
in the future he can have his own farm. 
On his farm he usually plans to have six 
fruit trees, one-quarter acre of small 
fruits, one-eighth acre of vegetable gar- 
den. In the way of livestock he will have 
two pigs (one for home use, one to sell), 
and a small flock of chickens. Rabbits and 
ducks are found on many of these farms. 
The family milk cow is not to be found, 
for modern dairy service is provided in 
this area. An occasional milk goat is 
found, and one farm in seventeen has a 
family riding horse. 


The Part-Time Farm Home 

About seven in ten part-time farmers 
own their farm homes or are in the proc- 
ess of buying them. Bathrooms are found 
in one-half of these houses, and running 
water is installed in two-thirds of the 
houses in our area. All but one farm 
home has electricity, and about 80% 
have television sets. The part-time farms 
are not lacking labor, for large families 
are found at most every home. 


se A. Bulletin, What Is Farming?, 
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Serving part-time farmers 


GORDON S. STRUBLE, Teacher, Lambertville, Michigan 


Teaching Vocational Agriculture to Meet the 
Needs of These Part-Time Farmers. 

These data have served as a basis for 
developing a course in vocational agri- 
culture that will serve the needs of the 
boys coming from these part-time farms. 
In organizing the subject matter for 
classroom instruction I have used the 
modified cross-sectional pattern of in- 
struction. I have allowed this pattern to 
tie in the enterprise method. Due to the 
nature of the farming done, I feel that 
every activity on the farm is dependent 
on another activity. In a unit on swine, 
we can move from the selection of a 
quality animal into feeding, then care 
and housing, and then management. 
When it is time to plant corn we may go 
back to swine feeding and from this lead 
into raising corn as.feed for our swine. 
This would justify our raising corn. 
Farm management for the part-time 
farm is included with each unit, and not 
given separate emphasis as a unit. Wheat 
and corn are not studied from a view- 
point of a cash crop, but as a home- 
grown feed. The output of a part-time 
farm goes toward improved diet and bet- 
ter family living and is very seldom sold 
for profit. We do nét have a dairy proj- 
ect listed among the boys’ projects, there- 
fore, dairy is not given much considera- 
tion. We study dairy from the stand- 
point of buying quality products. 


Home Improvement 
Our instruction is based on the indi- 
vidual as much as possible. Many individ- 
uals have problems that are uncommon to 
other members of the class. These indi- 
vidual problems are worked out by the 
instructor and the student during farm 
visits and the conference periods. There 
are, however, many needs that are com- 
mon to all of the students, and in a part- 
time farming area they may sometimes 
be represented by the following jobs: 
1. Selecting a suitable small farm. 
2. Financing the farm (part-time 
farm). 
3. Determining the advantages and 
disadvantages of rural life. 
. Planning the part-time farm. 
. Planning thesfarm home. 
Remodeling the farm home. 
Beautifying the home grounds. 
Selecting quality equipment for the 
home. 
. Planning and constructing the 
home farm shop. 
10. Conserving natural resources 
(soil, water, forest, and wildlife). 


o PNAMSs 


The Supervised Farming Program for 
Part-Time Farm Boys 

At present we do not have shop facili- 
ties, but we are in the process of con- 
structing a new building. We will have 
farm shop facilities in the future. We 
shall emphasize skills required for home 
improvement and better farm living. The 
boys have expressed a desire to learn 
skills that would lead to the installation 
of much needed plumbing fixtures. 


The programs of supervised farming 


are designed to expand the farming pro- 
gram and to establish the boys in farm- 
ing. The situation as now exists is simi- 
lar to that of the full-time farm with the 
exception of the final outcome. The part- 
time farmer is not dependent on the farm 
for his income. He is producing princi- 
pally for his own diet and family health 
and, consequently, his farm enterprises 
are on a smaller scale. I am trying to 
teach efficiency of production, and at the 
same time show how the boys can make 
the best use of their limited facilities. I, 
therefore, do not encourage the students 
to have larger projects for vocational ag- 
riculture than they would have on their 
home farm when they become part-time 
farmers. The students I have at present 
are really young part-time farmers, for 
they farm before and after school. Dur- 
ing times of vacation they take jobs on a 
part-time basis. 


Placement for Farm Experience 

I do not encourage placement for my 
part-time farmers, for I feel that this 
would tend to create an unnatural situa- 
tion, by placing them on a larger acre- 
age than they will ever farm. Perhaps I 
have a few that would become so pro- 
ficient in agriculture that they would be- 
come full-time farmers, but even then I 
would not be doing the job expected of 
me by the community. My job is to train 
part-time farmers. I can encourage the 
boys to rent additional land so they might 
expand their farming programs, but I do 
not feel that placement is a satisfactory 
solution to their problem. 


The F.F.A. 

The degree of Chapter Farmer is the 
greatest accomplishment the average 
part-time farm boy can expect to attain 
under the present system of awards. The 
local program of work can be constructed 
so the activities of the organization can 
become meaningful and functional to the 
part-time farm boys. The official manual 
is used by our chapter and the ceremonies, 
but when some of the terms are applied 
to the part-time farm boys they lose their 
meaning, and sound awkward in some 
situations. A phrase taken from the 
F.F.A. creed serves as one example of a 
very worthy thought, but one I feel does 
not apply to our part-time farming stu- 
dents. “. . . ability of organized farmers 
to serve our own and the public interest 
in marketing the product of our toil.” 
In general, the part-time farming boys 
can be served by the F.F.A. manual as 
it is. 

Young Part-Time Farmers 

There are a few young part-time farm- 
ers in this area that are faced with the 
problem of establishment in farming, but 
as a rule these boys do not come up the 
ladder of farm ownership. The part-time 
farmer usually gets his farm by working 
in the shop and making payments on his 
piece of land. He later builds a house and 
a few buildings, and then adds equip- 
ment and livestock. Our young farmers 
consist of a rather mixed group. Many 
are continuing their supervised farming 
programs and holding down a factory job 
at the same time. This group is waiting 
until they will be called into the service. 
The boys that have returned from the 
service make up another group. Several 
of this type are working in the factory 
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and living on the farm. They have their 
land rented out or laying idle. They 
spend most of their time working in the 
factory. Another group are the young 
men working large acreages, who attend 
college for short periods of time (usually 
in the winter), then return to the farm. 
This last group represents the smallest 
number. They contribute the most to ag- 
riculture in our area. 


We have twenty members in the young 
farmer class at present but due to the 
varied work schedule of these young 
men, we have been unable to meet as a 
group. The interest and need for further 
organized training has been established. 
The problem we have to overcome now is 
one of scheduling classes. The subject 
matter the boys want to study is in the 
area of farm mechanics and home im- 
provement. 


Adult Farmer Classes 

Two distinct groups of adult farmers 
are within our area. The first group con- 
sists of the specialized vegetable grow- 
ers. These men have a small farm and 
usually a greenhouse. They spend the 
growing season on the farm, and then 
seek part-time employment in the fac- 
tory for the rest of the year. The second 
group is composed of the “hobby” farm- 
ers. They have full-time jobs off the 


Alua Tahor 


YORAT IMAL Agriculture Educa- 

tion in Georgia and the South lost 
one of its staunch exponents December 
2, 1951, in the passing of Alva Tabor, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education for 
Negro Schools. 

Born in Haralson County, Tallapoosa, 
Georgia, March 3, 1894, Mr. Tabor re- 
ceived his formal education in Alabama 
at the St. Marks Industrial School, Bir- 
mingham H and I School, both of Bir- 
mingham, and Tuskegee Institute at Tus- 
kegee. 

His over 30 years with agricultural 
work began in 1918 with the Georgia Ex- 
tension Service as first Negro County 
Agent in Washington County, Georgia. 
After three years, he was employed as 
the first State Agent for Georgia Negro 
4-H Boys’ work by the Georgia Exten- 
sion Service. It was then that he was 
loaned to the State Board of Vocational 
Education for a period of three months 
to initiate the program of vocational ag- 
riculture for Negro schools. So impres- 
sive was he in the role of initiator, that 
he was retained as supervisor of Agri- 
cultral Education for Negro schools and 
also head Itinerant Teacher Trainer. 

In 1922, there were only nine depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture with an 
enrollment of 422. The program ex- 
panded to 108 departments with an en- 
rollment of approximately 10,000 persons, 
not including the veterans enrolled in the 
Institutional on-the-Farm Training Pro- 
gram. On account of the close coopera- 
tion of the county and state administra- 
tors, there are now 215 teachers with ap- 
proximately 5,000 farm families being 
reached. 

W. T. JoHNson 
West Virginia State College 


farm, but since they live on a few acres 
of ground, they havea small garden and 
perhaps a riding horse. These persons 
have expressed a desire to learn more 
about feeding, care and management, as 
well as better housing for their animals. 

Another group that should be consid- 
ered for the adult class could be the 
wives. The part played by the wife is in 
most respects the same as the woman 
on a full-time farm. The care of the 
poultry and work done in the garden de- 
pend to a large extent on the women. The 
beauty of the home, along with improved 
family living, is largely brought about 
by the women. Food care and preserva- 
tion is usually considered the woman’s 
job. These jobs may be performed on a 
larger scale on the full-time farm, but 
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the housewife is a very important worker 
on the part-time farm. 

Part-time farming is on the increase 
and will be more widespread in the years 
to come. I have referred to it as a prob- 
lem. I use the word problem in describing 
it for I feel that unless the programs of 
vocational agriculture are modified to 
meet the needs of these part-time farm- 
ers, serious difficulties will develop 
within the departments. The needs of 
these part-time farmers must be consid- 
ered and provided for, as well as the 
changing needs of the full-time farmers, 
or we as teachers will not be serving the 
agricultural interests of our people. 

To solve and overcome this problem 
we need the combined effort of all rural 
leaders. We cannot solve these problems 
unless we as teachers recognize them. @ 


A new conception of Junior F.F. A. 


ROBERT BLEDSOE, Teacher, Pine Bluffs, Wyoming 


Amour a year ago a mother of a 7th 
grade boy approached me and asked 
if it would be possible for her son to get 
started with a supervised farming proj- 
ect. The conversation continued and I 
found out from this mother that her son 
wanted to start now, so that when he en- 
tered high school his supervised farming 
project would be under way. 

I began to wonder if possibly there 
were other boys who had this same de- 
sire. After considerable thought and 
study I proceeded to find out. Letters 
were sent to the parents of the farm boys 
that were attending the 7th and 8th 
grades of the Pine Bluffs School, stating 
that if they were interested in having 
their boys get started for the high school 
agriculture work to attend an organiza- 
tion meeting on the evening of January 
8, 1951. There were 12 parents and 13 
boys who responded. 

The purpose of the organization was 
outlined and officers for the chapter were 
elected. From this meeting the Junior 
F.F.A. had its birth. 

The boys started to work on a consti- 
tution at their next meeting and at the 
following meeting it was completed. 


One of the Junior F.F.A. members and his 
registered Shorthorn heifer. 


Each boy belonging to the Junior 
F.F.A. must have a supervised farming 
project on his own farm and keep rec- 
ords on this project. 

The organization holds monthly meet- 
ings to discuss business pertaining to 
their projects and organization. At sev- 
eral of these meetings they have invited 


one or two of the high school agriculture 
boys to discuss their supervised farm- 
ing program and give them hints and 
help for their projects. These meetings 
are run accerding to parliamentary pro- 
cedure and Robert’s Rules of Order, 
which is going to be an immense benefit 
to the high school chapter when they join. 
Generally a film is shown at the meetings 
that pertains to agriculture, from which 
some new ideas are obtained for their 
projects. 

No school credit is given for these 
projects; they are carried out entirely be- 
cause of the interest shown by these boys. 

Just recently the boys have started a 
livestock judging contest between the 
members. They meet once a month on 
Saturdays and judge and give reasons on 
a couple of classes of livestock. The boys 


Junior F.F.A. members doing some practice 
judging of some beef cows. 


have shown a lot of interest in this activ- 
ity and it will help them select livestock 
for their projects and also be an asset to 
the high school livestock team when 
they enter vocational agriculture. 

This summer I hope it will be possible 
for these boys to participate with their 
livestock and crop projects in the Junior 
Division of the county fair. 

I generally try to call on these boys 
about once a month and give them any 
assistance that may be necessary for the 
betterment of their projects. I also try to 
get pictures of the boys with their proj- 
ects and display these pictures on the bul- 
letin board of the vocational agriculture 
classroom, which of course makes them 
very proud. * 
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A shepherd is telling the boys the points to look for when judging one of Scotland's famous 
Blackface sheep. This photograph was taken in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 


How Scotland 


trains her young farmers 


BASIL GIBSONE 


DOZEN BOYS in waterproofs, sou’- 

westers and Wellington boots, and 
carrying rakes and spades, stood on the 
banks of a little tributary of Scotland’s 
River Clyde. There was snow on the hills, 
ice on pools in fields and rutted lanes, and 
the east wind was cold. 

The man in charge of the group ex- 
plained to them the soil formation of the 
bank opposite. The boys looked and lis- 
tened and then all resumed their walk to 
a nearby farm. Here they went into ac- 
tion, one party to pile earth into a cart, 
another to cut and trim the banks, and 
the third to the byre to attend to the 
feeding of the herd of dairy cows. 

At the end of an hour and a half six 
boys stayed behind to help with the milk- 
ing. As the remainder made their way 
back across the bare wintry fields, a 
sheep, jumping a fence, caught a foot be- 
tween the wires and hung suspended. 

The boys stopped to assist the strug- 
gling animal. Without fuss one held its 
horns and others pulled the wires apart. 
No easy task, but after a minute the 
frightened sheep rejoined the flock. 


Stopping the Drift to Towns 

Arrived at their destination the boys 
cleaned their implements, washed their 
boots, removed their waterproofs and 
started tucking away a good square meal. 

So passed an afternoon in the lives of 
some of the pupils of Kersewell College, 
a new-style school recently opened near 
Carnwath, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
where practical agriculture goes hand in 
~® Article contributed through British infr- 


mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


hand with subjects normally associated 
with a school curriculum. Such an educa- 
tion, it is hoped, will contribute to the 
solving of a national problem in the 
United Kingdom—the drift from -the 
country to the towns. More, indeed, may 
result from this experiment—a reverse 
movement, with townsfolk alive to the 
opportunities agriculture offers for their 
sons in the way of a full and satisfying 
life. 

Twenty-five twelve-year-old boys 
chosen from among 300 applicants live at 
this school—a handsome mansion house, 
with a block containing classrooms and 
additional dormitories, and an estate of 
over 2,000 acres. 


By next May they will have their own 
400-acre farm. Eventually about 60 pupils 
will take the three-year course. Costs of 
tuition, accommodation and food are en- 
tirely borne by the Education Authority. 

Subjects such as wood and metal work, 
mathematics and geography are taught 
with an agricultural bias, while in addi- 
tion to farm work the boys have oppor- 
tunities for practical horticulture, one of 
Lanarkshire’s major industries, in a large 
walled garden. Here, twice a week, they 
dig, prune, transplant, make compost 
heaps, pot plants, and do something of 
everything, according to the season, that 
will enable them to become adept garden- 
ers. 

At their side, always ready with in- 
struction and advice, stands a teacher, 
himself a farmer’s son, a pioneer of rural 
science, and until lately the headmaster 
of a country school in the Northeast of 
Scotland. 


Getting Back to the Land 

To some of the boys, work on the land 
is no novelty. Sons of farmers, farm 
workers, woodmen or shepherds, the 
country is in their blood. Others, whose 
fathers may be bus drivers, riveters, fac- 
tory or colliery-enginemen, must start 
from scratch, but what they lack in 
knowledge is made up in enthusiasm. 
Perhaps the best verdict on these town 
boys is that of 63-year-old James Forres, 
gardener on the estate. “Town boys are 
doing all right,” he says. 

The College has its Junior Farmers’ 

lub, run entirely by the boys. Their ac- 
tivities include the arranging of talks and 
Brain Trusts, at which information is 
given by neighboring farmers. 

The College Principal, Mr. David Mar- 
wick, comes from the Orkney Isles, took 
his degree of Bachelor of Science in ag- 
riculture at Aberdeen University, and 
was formerly principal of a school in 
Ross-shire. He believes Kersewell Col- 
lege provides the best, if not the only 
answer to the problem of getting boys 
back on the land. 

“It is fulfilling a real need,” he de- 
clares. “Here we acclimatize the boys to 
the land, and by allying the practical with 
the theoretical we are seeing to it that 
they will go out both mentally and Dhys- 
ically equipped to take their ‘place i in the 
farming community.” & 


Adult education association sponsors 


new developments 


MORE FAVORABLE climate for 

the development of vocational edu- 
cation for adults is being created through 
the activities of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A. and some 60 
local, state, and regional adult education 
associations. 

Vocational educators have been pio- 
neers in adult education. They have often 
been thwarted in their efforts by the at- 
titudes of other educators and the gen- 
eral public. Changes in these attitudes are 
coming rapidly and adult education or- 
ganizations are aiding them. 

The Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. was organized in April, 


1951. On its organization, the two exist- 
ing national associations were discontin- 
ued. The first convention of the new asso- 
ciation was held in Los Angeles in Octo- 
ber, 1951. The 1952 convention will be 
held at Michigan State College on Octo- 
ber 20 to 23, 1952. 

One of the important features of the 
new organization is a Council of National 
Organizations in which the American 
Vocational Association has participated 
from the beginning. Ninety-two national 
organizations interested in adult educa- 
tion have thus far indicated their desire 
to participate in a convention of this 
group in Washington, D. C., on February 
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For a supplemental farm job, students of the Ag. II class adjust a feed grinder so Elwood 
Mowrer (extreme left) can grind feed for his dairy herd. 


22 and 23, 1952. Headquarters for the 
Council have been located in New York 
City and an executive secretary is being 
employed. The Council, autonomous 
within the A.E.A., will become a clear- 
ing house for adult education literature 
and aids, now widely scattered, and an 
agency through which a united movement 
for adult education may find expression. 

Another associated organization is a 
Council of Public School Administrators 
of Adult Education, which will have its 
headquarters with the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, D. C. 

The office of the Administrative Coor- 
dinator of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, Malcolm S. Knowles, is at 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11. 

The Association’s Journal, Adult Edu- 
cation, is being edited at 743 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 11. 

A new monthly magazine, Adult Lead- 
ership, will be launched in March. It is 


designed for persons not professionally - 


engaged in adult education who have 
adult education responsibilities. Included 
in the intended readers are leaders of 
farm and labor groups, service clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and others. The 
total number of these lay leaders in the 
United States is estimated at 5,000,000. 
The magazine is to be a training maga- 
zine, that will help its readers to improve 
in the performance of their duties. There 
is to be provision for the readers to as- 
sist continuously in evaluating and edit- 
ing the publication. 

In the next few months a series of re- 
gional conferences of adult educators, 
intended to blanket the United States, 
will be conducted by the Association in 
cooperation with regional, state, and 
local groups. A major problem of the 
Association at present is to develop sat- 
isfactory working relationships with 
these groups of mutual benefit to them 
and the Association. Its officers are ap- 
proaching the task creatively and with- 
out undue regard to the relationships 
which commonly exist among local, state, 
regional, and national groups. 

The Fund for Adult Education, an in- 
dependent agency created by the Ford 
Foundation, has provided $148,500 for 
the current year for three projects of the 
Association: the magazine, Adult Lead- 
ership, the Council of National Organi- 


zations, and the holding of area confer- 
ences. These grants were made for pur- 
poses conceived by the Association and 
will be administered» according to plans 
the Association has devised. It is the 
policy of the Association to use such 
grants for the advantage of adult edu- 
cation, but to avoid dependency of the 
Association upon outside funds. @ 


@IBOOK REVIEWS ly, 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by H. M. Ham- 
lin, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 306 pp., 
published by Interstate Printers, list 
price $4.00. 

The book deals with the nation-wide 
movement toward citizen participation. 
Six chapters present the author’s ideas 
about public participation, the evolving 
public school and its implications for pub- 
lic participation, kinds of citizens’ com- 
mittees, and the purposes, organization, 
and activities of school-initiated commit- 
tees. Six more chapters review the rap- 
idly growing literature on the same sub- 
jects. The appendix includes examples 
of statements of policy regarding citi- 
zens’ committees by boards of education, 
committee constitutions, and reports of 
committees. Credit is given to agricul- 
tural education for 40 years of experi- 
ence in the use of citizens as members 
of advisory groups. The author had his 
first advisory group as a teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture in 1919. He began 
writing about advisory councils in 1924. 
For the past ten years, working with 
citizens’ committees for agricultural;edu- 
cation and for school systems has been 
his professional hobby. The text is 
strongly recommended for persons inter- 
ested in citizens’ committees in the public 
schools. APD 

* @¢ @ 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, compiled and edited by Ru- 
dolph Seiden, Ch.E., Consultant on 
Veterinary Pharmaceuticals, Disinfect- 
ants and Insecticides, pp. 614, profuse- 
ly illustrated, published by Springer 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York; list 
price $7.70. 
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That primary aim 


(Continued from Page 244) 
same time, the home farm or ranch will 
be materially improved. The interest of 
the parents will also increase in their son 
and the program of the vocational agri- 
cultural department. This interest, in 
turn, will spread to other patrons of the 
community. 

The writer has used these plans the 
past seven years in the vocational agri- 
cultural department of the Tucumcari, 
New Mexico, High School. In 1944, thir- 
teen students were enrolled in two agri- 
cultural classes. The average production 
enterprise number was less than one per 
student, with four of this number with- 


‘out a supervised farming program. The 


fifty-one boys now enrolled in three 
classes this year have an average of over 
three enterprises per boy. The vocational 
agricultural I group has an average of 
2.2 enterprises \per member. 

The boys are encouraged to plan a bal- 
anced supervised farming program of 
livestock, crops and poultry. In their long 
time planning, the boys give attention 
not only to increasing the size of their 
program but to continued improvement 
as well. The same plan is used in their 
improvement practices and supplemental 
farm and ranch jobs. The boys make a 
survey and study of their home farm or 
ranch, checking those phases that can be, 
and should be improved. Planning, both 
immediate and long-time, has resulted in 
an enlarged and improved Supervised 
Farming Program of the individual 
members. The parents have a clearer un- 
derstanding of vocational agriculture’s 
place in the community. This, in turn, 
has helped increase the boy’s interest in 
farming. In this planning program the 
boys have adopted as their unwritten slo- 
gan, “Plan Your Work and Work Your 
Plan.” The final result—more boys of the 
Tucumcari High School Vocational Ag- 
ticultural Department are becoming es- 
tablished in farming and ranching. 

To summarize, a successful supervised 
farming program in vocational agricul- 
ture may be assured by the following: 

1. Realize that a good supervised 
farming program requires time to 
develop. 

2. Careful and complete planning is 
required : 

a. Immediate. 
b. Long-time. 

3. Stress the importance of the’ pro- 
gram early in the first year’s work. 

4. Develop early in the first year and 
retain during the remaining years, 
the interest of the boy. & 


The author believes that progress in 
maintaining the health of livestock and 
control of animal diseases will depend on 
close collaboration between the many 
members of a big team that includes the 
veterinarian, farmers and county agents, 
manufacturers of drugs, scientific inves- 
tigators, and teachers and students at ag- 
ricultural schools. The indispensable 


function of the veterinarian is stressed 
throughout. The Encyclopedia is com- 
prehensive in scope, the presentation con- 
cise and clear, and coordinates the find- 
ings of more than 300 experts—APD. 
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OST of the re- 

search in the 
general field of 
group dynamics 
has been done in 
the past decade. 
While teachers, 
supervisors, and 
teacher trainers in 
agricultural educa- 
tion have long 
used many of the 
more obvious and 
basic processes in 
group leadership, 
practically no research in this field has 
been done by those of us in agricultural 
education. The newer methods which are 
being developed largely by research 
workers in the general fields of psychol- 
ogy, adult education, and human relations 
are worthy of study and many of them 
may be easily and profitably applied in 
our work. 

Much material from many sources is 
being published. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, however, how much of it is based 
on fundament<] research and how much 
of it is primarily empirical. From the 
fact that the literature is liberally sprin- 
kled with plaints bewailing the lack of 
basic research, the latter is probably true. 
Regardless of their source, and how they 
were developed, the findings should be of 
vital interest to us as advisers of F.F.A. 
chapters, as teachers of adult groups, as 
supervisors, as leaders in community af- 
fairs, as teachers of high school classes 
and, of course, as trainers of teachers. 

Among the more significant of the 
areas which currently are attracting the 
interest of research workers are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The identification of leadership 
roles in groups. Based on the work done 
by Benne and Sheats (2) in 1948, Hall 
(8) in his recent beoklet, “The Dynam- 
ics of Group Discussion,” identifies and 
describes eight aggressive and destructive 
and some fifteen democratic and con- 
structive roles which are played by people 
in groups. Among the undesirable roles 
are those of the aggressor, the blocker, 
the recognition-seeker, the dodger, the 
dominator, and the blamer; among the 
more democratic are named the initi- 
ator, the orientor, the facilitator, the har- 
monizer, the summarizer, the status- 
giver, the encourager, and the compro- 
miser. 

Out of the defining of these roles has 
come the use of a leadership team, com- 
prised of the leader who may combine 
many of these roles, the recorder whose 
role is obvious, the consultant, the re- 
source person or fact-giver, and the ob- 
server. 

Levy and Osten (10) have designed a 
sociometric test to identify the inter-re- 
lations of the individuals who make up 
the group, and are the authors of a guide 
for training in inter-personal relations 
generally. The National Education As- 
sociation (12), (13), through their re- 
ports of their first and second national 
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S. S. SUTHERLAND, Teacher Education, University of California 


training laboratories in group develop- 
ment also have done and published some 
basic work on the growth and develop- 
ment of groups. 

2. Leading conference discussions. In 
addition to the studies mentioned above, 
all of which deal directly or indirectly 
with leadership in discussion groups, the 
National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Adult Education (1) has pub- 
lished considerable material in this field. 
Bradford (3) summarizes much of this 
in reporting on the services of the adult 
department of the National Education 
Association. The Trade and Industrial 
and Business and Distributive Education 
services of the U. S. Office of Education 
and of the several states have done much 
developmental work in this field and pub- 
lished a number of handbooks dealing 
with the how of discussion leadership. 

3. Committee work. The applications 
of the newer findings in group dynamics 
and some effective procedures are re- 
ported in the Educators Washington Dis- 
patch (7). Much has always been made 
of formal committees in organized adult 
groups. Newer findings point the way to 
its use in a less formalized form in adult 


situation and as a therapy for relieving 
tensions. Recently attention has turned to 
new uses in education in the presenting 
of problems to a group by having unre- 
hearsed actors act out problem situations 
invloving personal relationships. Walsh 
(15) summarizes the results of studies, 
most of which have been conducted by 
the National Education Association, iden- 
tifying role-playing as “reality-practice” 
and differentiating between role-playing 
per se and socio- and psycho-drama. She 
lists steps in the development of a real- 
ity-practice session, and precautions in 
using this technique. Bradford and Lip- 
pitt (5) show some of the implications 
of this technique to supervision and the 
training of supervisory personnel. Much 
use of role playing is being made in the 
training of sales persons by industrial 
and sales organizations. Its most promis- 
ing applications in agricultural education 
seem to be in the training of teachers and 
generally as a means of presenting prob- 
lems dramatically and visually to both 
student and adult groups. 

6. Techniques for larger group meet- 
ings. Educational Trend, a supplement to 
Educator’s Washington Dispatch (6) re- 
views the evils of traditional methods in 
the conduct of larger group meetings and 
presents several new techniques for im- 
proving them. It lists as barriers to better 
meetings audience apathy, the lure of the 
platform, the fallacy of platform status, 


What do studies show? 


This contribution is one in a series of twelve planned for the current 
volume. Each will review and interpret studies in a phas 
in agricultural education. Each will provide the reader with an overview 
of the research and point up applications in a particular phase. The phases 
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and even high school classes. The appli- 
cations which can be made of improved 
techniques to committees of student or- 
ganizations such as the F.F.A. should be 
of interest to teachers and advisers of 
local chapters. 

4. Supervisory techniques. Most of the 
studies in this field emphasize the im- 
portance of truly democratic procedures 
in supervision and the necessity of re- 
placing autocratic leadership with a type 
in which all, both the supervisor and the 
supervised, participate. Bradford and 
Lippitt (4) list the characteristics and 
the job reactions of four different types 
of supervision which they identify as 
the hardboiled autocrat, the benevolent 
autocrat, the laissez faire, and the demo- 
cratic. They conclude that modern su- 
pervisory techniques must be democratic 
and list procedures for supervisors in 
developing democratic work groups. 
Wiles (16) applies democratic proce- 
dures to the supervision of school groups 
and cites some significant research docu- 
menting the validity of this newer con- 
cept of the school supervisor or admin- 
istrator. 

5. Role-playing. As a technique, this 
is not new, having been introduced in 
1927 by Dr. J. L. Moreno. It was first 
used as psychodramatic role playing 
where a person acts out a personal life 


and the fear of loss of control when tra- 
ditional procedures are not followed. The 
“audience-listening team” is suggested as 
a method to bring about deeper involve- 
ment of the audience in the problem be- 
ing discussed by the speaker. With the 
general subject known in advance, cer- 
tain smaller groups in the audience are 
charged with the responsibility of listen- 
ing particularly to certain parts of the 
speech and to raise questions regarding 
these parts. The “buzz session” in which 
an audience is broken down into informal 
small groups of not more than six people 
each and given six minutes to discuss the 
specific questions which they wish to 
raise during a discussion period. This 
technique is also called the “six-six” or 
the “Phillips 66” after the man who de- 
vised it, J. Donald Phillips of Michigan 
State College. The “audience representa- 
tion panel” and the use of post-meeting 
reaction sheets are also discussed. The 
analysis presented is based on the work 
of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Adult Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

7. Citizens committees and lay advis- 
ory committees. The use of lay advisory 
committees in connection with specific 
phases of the school program such as ag- 
ricultural education, and the use of citi- 

(Continued on Page 252) 
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More help for state otticers 


W. G. WEILER, Supervisor, Ohio 


: E had a state 

officer on our 
F.F.A. banquet 
program and he 
made the most ef- 
fective talk of any 
speaker we have 
ever had; and we 
have had some 
pretty important 
people on our pro- 
gram over the 
years.” This state- 
ment was recently 
made to me by a 
chapter adviser. Others have made simi- 
lar comments in regard to the work of 
our state officers in years past. 


It has been my privilege to attend a 
number of state and national conventions 
and other F.F.A. activities and observe 
Future Farmers “in action.” I marvel at 
their ability to handle groups, whether a 
small committee or a national conven- 
tion. It would be natural to assume that 
these boys had a large amount of special 
training above the chapter level. They 
think well and they speak well. They 
have confidence and poise, and they know 
parliamentary procedure. Surely some- 
one did a lot of special work with them. 

As Executive Secretary of the Ohio 
Association, it was my privilege to work 
closely with fourteen groups of state of- 
ficers. I must admit that, almost without 
exception, I too, have been proud of their 
work. However, I must also admit that 
their good work was not primarily due 
to my efforts. They were good officers 
because they came from good chapters; 
chapters with programs which gave them 
an opportunity to develop their abilities 
under the direction of a capable chapter 
adviser. 

We learned long ago that good state 
officers do not come from chapters with 
mediocre programs. Therefore the first 
step in developing good state officers is 
to determine through an interview the 
kind of a chapter program the candidate 
helped to develop. This, plus observation 
of personality traits, gives a good basis 
for officer candidate selection. Unfortun- 
ately, this means that some very out- 
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Capable F.F.A. officers are the result of planned officer training. 


standing individuals will be eliminated, 
but that cannot be avoided. Future Farm- 
ers from weak chapters have not made 
good state officers. 

However, this does not mean that new- 
ly-elected state officers can be expected 
to assume new responsibilities without 
some counsel. It seems to me we can as- 
sist in at least four ways: 


1. Help them to thoroughly understand 
the state and national programs and 
how they function, as well as their 
responsibilities as officers. 

2. Work with them in using what they 
have learned as chapter officers in 
new and somewhat different situa- 
tions. 

3. Observe them in action and offer 
constructive suggestions. 

4. Inspire them to be enthusiastic and 
capable state officers, and to appre- 
ciate their opportunity for personal 
growth. 


Featured in Camp Program 

In Ohio we use our F.F.A. camp pro- 
gram to give added opportunities for ex- 
perience by having the newly elected of- 
ficers serve as junior counsellors for one 
week. During this period the executive 
secretary meets with the officers as a 
group two hours each day to discuss the 
problems of the junior counsellor as well 
as those the state officer will face. 


Prior to the week at camp, printed ma- 
terials regarding the F.F.A. organization 
are sent to the officers with the sugges- 
tion that they study them before the week 
at camp. During the first session the of- 
ficers participate in an F.F.A. quiz, after 
which each grades his own paper. This 
impresses on each the important facts he 
may or may not know about the F.F.A. 

Following this, the operations and ac- 
tivities of the State Association, the 
F.F.A. Camp, and the National Associa- 
tion are thoroughly discussed. This will 
help the officers in transacting the busi- 
ness of the association and in answering 
questions which may be raised in chapter 
and district meetings. It is assumed that 
the officers know their regular duties as 
president, secretary, etc.; so the major 
portion of time is used to discuss what 
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they will do in the new situations they 
will face. Some of these follow: 


1. Speaking Before Various Groups 


To prepare for this the officers divide 
into groups and prepare outlines for talks 
to be given during: (a) F.F.A. banquets; 
(b) chapter officer meetings; and (c) 
non-Future Farmer meetings. These out- 
lines are presented to the entire group for 
suggestions. Later all the officers receive 
these outlines for future use in preparing 
talks. Each officer also addresses the en- 
tire camp assembly on some phase of the 
state program sometime during the week. 
Officers are impressed with the absolute 
need for definite preparation for every 
appearance. 


2. Conducting Discussion Groups 


Since state officers can be very effective 
in meeting with chapters or groups of 
chapter officers, some techniques to be 
used in leading group discussions are val- 
uable. These are discussed and then the 
officers practice these techniques while 
serving as junior counsellors. 


3. Meeting People and Groups of People 

The officers discuss desirable and un- 
desirable personality traits, appropriate 
dress, how to meet people, carry on a con- 
versation, correspondence, and many 
other factors which will help them per- 
sonally and make them more effiective 
state officers. 


4. “Selling” Future Farmers on Their 

Program 

State officers must be enthusiastic 
about their program in the F.F.A.; and, 
to be enthusiastic, they must see the 
values in their organization. The experi- 
ences of the week added to those already 
experienced in a good chapter program 
should result in an enthusiastic officer 
who will be able to enthuse other Future 
Farmers. 

We are obligated as teachers to help 
boys meet new situations satisfactorily, - 
This will give them confidence and poise. 
It would be cruel to put five boys on a 
basketball court before hundreds of peo- 
ple and ask them to play without knowing 
the game—without coaching. It is equally 
cruel to have a Future Farmer appear on 
a program before his parents, teachers 
and hundreds of fellow students without 
some help in meeting that situation. Re- 
cently, after a rather mediocre chapter 


banquet program, I was shocked to hear 
(Continued on Page 262) + 
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Recent Research 
(Continued from Page 250) 


zens’ committees (11) as advisory to the 
school program as a whole are attracting 
merited attention. Hamlin (9) has sum- 
marized the activities of advisory coun- 
cils for agricultural education, and the 
Agricultural Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education (14) has out- 
lined in detail the procedures for estab- 
lishing and using this device. Many 
school systems are experimenting with 
citizens’ committees as fact-finding and 
public relations agencies and as liaison 
agencies between local boards of educa- 
tion and the communities which they 
serve. 


It should be understood that the limi- 
tations of both time and space make a 
complete review of the literature in this 
field and of the research publications a 
virtual impossibility. Those selected for 
review are the ones which either seem 
to have dirct application to the problems 
of vocational education in agriculture or 
which present the results of fundamental 
research. 


There is an evident need for further 
research to refine procedures already de- 
veloped and to bring to light new ones. 
There also is need for popular or less 
technical publications dealing with how 
this new knowledge and these new de- 
vices may be put to use not only by pro- 
fessional educators, but also by lay per- 
sons. 
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Providing a Green Hand with a “big brother" 


ments and is a positive step in the elimination of hazin 


. 


in the F.F.A. helps him make necessary adjust- 


activities. (Photo from John Hunt, 


Illinois teacher, Indianola, Illinois.) 


F.F.A. hazing 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


5 pe awarding of 
of the Ameri- 
can Farmer De- 
gree is interesting, 
impressive,and 
dignified. All Fu- 
ture Farmer mem- 
bers would profit 
and be enthused by 
witnessing this cer- 
emony. It is unfor- 
tunate that all de- 
grees awarded in 
the F.F.A. are not 
surrounded with 
activities which excite the imagination of 
the members regarding the constructive 
possibilities of the Future Farmers of 
America. 


Unfortunately some F.F.A. chapters 
violate the dignity, impressiveness, and 
importance of the awarding of degrees 
by promoting hazing activities, especially 
at the Green Hand Degree level. 

Hazing is a sign of immaturity in an 
organization. It is a barbaric practice 
which indicates the immaturity or inse- 
curity of the members. It may also indi- 
cate a lack of proper guidance by an ad- 
viser and by parents. 


Lloyd J. Phipps 


Hazing is especially dangerous at the 
Green Hand Degree level. Most of the 
boys becoming Green Hands are first 
year pupils in high school, and successful 
adjustment to high school is difficult at 
best. A boy coming’go high school must 
adjust to many new classmates, to new 
teachers, to new courses, and often to 
new facilities. All of these adjustments, 
produce a mental strain. School systems 
are doing all they can to ease these ad- 
justments by providing visiting days for 
elementary school pupils, by providing 


homeroom teachers, by providing “big 
brothers or sisters” for new pupils, and 
by providing guidance and counseling 
services. 

Often these efforts by a school system 
are more than nullified for farm boys by 
informal initiation activities sponsored 
by the school’s F.F.A. chapter. F.F.A. 
hazing or informal initiation activities 
may provide the additional mental strain 
necessary for causing serious damage to 
prospective State or American Farmers. 

In one instance a boy on his way to 
the ceremony for his Green Hand De- 
gree, which included an informal initia- 
tion, broke under the strain and detoured 
to the local railroad station and took a 
train out of town. He was located sev- 
eral days later in a town hundreds of 
miles from his home. In addition to the 
mental strain which hazing or informal 
initiations produce, there is always the 
danger of physical harm. 

Many instances could be cited of boys 
receiving broken arms and legs or sprains 
in hazing activities. Often a well organ- 
ized hazing or informal initiation cere- 
mony, with physically harmless activities 
backfires in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment and produces physical violence. 

Physical violence or mental breakdown 
resulting from F.F.A. hazing often cause 
an F.F.A: Adviser serious problems. It 
could easily result in the dismissal of a 
teacher, or perhaps it may mean that a 
teacher does not obtain an otherwise de- 
served raise. Parents resent hazing and 
informal initiation activities and hold 
teachers responsible for them. 


Even though hazing or informal initia- 
tion activities do not produce physical 
damage or a mental breakdown, they 
have untold effect on the number of 
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F.F.A. members. In many instances boys 
of considerable ability who are enrolled 
in vocational agriculture never become 
F.F.A. members because of informal in- 
itiations. They either refuse to submit to 
the indignities of hazing, or an organiza- 
tion that engages in such barbaric and 
infantile activities fails to attract their in- 
terest. Hazing may also keep some boys 
from enrolling in high school altogether. 

Hazing may also have an undesirable 
effect upon an F.F.A. program of work. 
Boys who have experienced hazing to be- 
come a Green Hand are often more in- 
terested in designing hazing activities for 
future Green Hands than they are in de- 
veloping a superior program of work. 
Hazing also detracts attention from the 
educational objectives of the F.F.A. and 
boys become members without develop- 
ing valid appreciations for these educa- 
tional objectives. 


Causes 

There are a number of possible reasons 
why “hazing or informal initiations are 
permitted or sponsored by F.F.A. chap- 
ters. Hazing practices may become estab- 
lished in some chapters as a result of the 
suggested informal initiation described in 
the official F.F.A. Manual. It is unfor- 
tunate that the official manual of a boys’ 
organization appears to sanction hazing. 
Hazing practices may also become estab- 
lished as a chapter activity because an 
adviser, who often has just graduated 
from college, has accepted hazing with- 
out thinking. He transposes his superior 
knowledge of hazing practices to his 
F.F.A. also without thinking, at least 
without thinking until some hazing prac- 
tice backfires and parents start criticizing. 
Then he usually does plenty of thinking. 


Often hazing by an F-F.A. is a carry- 
over from hazing of new students which 
is permitted on a schoolwide basis. Boys 
occasionally develop ideas regarding haz- 
ing from their parents or other adults in 
the community who belong to organiza- 
tions that practice the hazing of new 
members. 


For some chapters the tradition of 
hazing may have existed for so long that 
its source cannot be traced. 


Elimination 

The methods which may be used to 
eliminate practices of hazing depend on 
how firmly it has become established, on 
the attitude of the school and the commu- 
nity toward hazing, and on the import- 
ance of the F.F.A. chapter in a school. 

Teachers confronted with the problem 
of eliminating hazing or informal initia- 
tions in their F.F.A. chapters must rec- 
ognize that the elimination of these ac- 
tivities will be opposed by prospective 
members as well as by present members. 
Often teachers are surprised when pros- 
pective members indicate a desire to ex- 
perience hazing or an informal initiation. 
One of the probable reasons for this at- 
titude is the need of new members for a 
feeling of belonging. Hazing experiences 
allow a boy to identify himself with the 
group—he belongs. This is important. 
Hazing cannot be successfully eliminated 
in a chapter unless other means are pro- 
vided which will give new members a 
feeling of belonging. 

Some chapters have given this feeling 
of belonging by making the degree rais- 


ing ceremony more impressive. Often 
chapters invite parents and others to 
these ceremonies in order to increase the 
importance of the degree. Other chapters 
have designed ability or performance 
tests to determine an individual’s readi- 
ness for the Green Hand Degree. These 
tests may be designed to measure a boy’s 
understanding of the F.F.A., and to fur- 
ther aid in developitig the feeling of be- 
longing. Giving boys who have just re- 
ceived Green Hand Degrees some vital 
responsibilities for the success of the 
chapter is probably one of the best ways 
of developing feelings of belonging. 

A teacher desiring to eliminate hazing 
in a chapter where the practice has be- 
come well established cannot do so by 
telling the members that it should be 
eliminated. Groups are often ruled by 
mob psychology. 

Often it is best to discuss the problem 
thoroughly first with individual leaders 
in the chapter. If their cooperation can 
be secured, they can then submit the 
problem to the F.F.A. executive com- 
mittee. If the executive committee can be 
educated regarding the undesirability of 
hazing, they are usually successful in ed- 
ucating the rest of the members regard- 
ing the desirability of substituting mean- 
ingful and worthwhile activities for the 
hazing activities usually practiced. 

A teacher in attacking the problem of 
hazing should first discuss it and the 
school’s policy and attitude toward haz- 
ing with his school administrators. Other 
teachers should also know about the 
problem. Often a teacher can obtain 
many helpful suggestions from the ad- 
ministration or from other teachers. If a 
teacher or an administrator has been in 
teaching very long, he has usually had 
some experience in handling the hazing 
problem. The cooperation of the admin- 
istrators and other teachers should also 
be obtained because a united front re- 
garding hazing is very helpful in elim- 
inating it in an F.F.A, chapter. 

Parents should not be overlooked. If 


they understand the problem, they are in 
a strategic position to provide really ef- 
fective assistance. The cooperation of 
parents may be solicited at parents’ meet- 
ings and during on-farm instruction. 


It is often impossible to completely 
eliminate hazing in a chapter in one year. 
A teacher needs to continue intelligently 
to educate the boys he is advising regard- 
ing the dangers of hazing until it is elim- 
inated. Progress at first may seem slow, 
but hazing can be eliminated. It is usually 
easy to keep hazing from creeping back 
into the activities of a chapter when it 
has been eliminated through education 
and when other worthwhile activities are 
substituted for the hazing activities. In a 
chapter which does not practice hazing, it 
can be kept out of the activities of the 
chapter by consciously educating the 
members regarding its dangers. * 


An all out program 


in farm engineering 
(Continued from Page 245) 

2. Participated in developing a small 
group program. 

3. Participated in an exchange of 
ideas for developing a program of 
instruction. 

5. Participated in a small group meet- 
ing on arc welding. 

6. Participated in a small group meet- 
ing on concrete. 

Many of the 294 teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio are reporting how 
well this type of program is aiding them 
in conducting a more effective program 
in farm engineering for all-day, young 
farmer, and adult farmer students. © 


We are now in what might well be 
called the Age of Radiation. We can 
say there are four R’s—Reading, Riting, 
’Rithmetic, and Radiation. 


The results: John Starling, teacher of vocational agriculture at Shawnee High School, Lima, 
Ohio, gives his farm engineering class practical instruction in calibrating a grain drill. 
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Studies in progress in agricultural education 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION* 

Compiled by G. F. Ekstrom, University of 

Missouri. 

ANDERSON, WIiLLARD—“Implications for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Participants in the Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program in the 
Central Region: I. Administration.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 

Benver, RaupH E.—‘“Personal Problems 
of Male Freshman Students in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Bertrs, Merit E.—‘“Probable Mortality of 
Students of Agriculture in First Quar- 
ter Chemistry at Iowa State College.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 

ByoraKER, Watter—“Study of Upper 
Classmen in Vocational Agriculture to 
Identify Certain Factors Associated 
with the Level of Desire to Remain on 
the Farm.” Thesis, Ph.D., Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Byram, H. M.—“Study of Mechanical 
Activities of Selected Farmers in 
Michigan.” Non-thesis study, Division 
of Education, Michigan State College. 


CAMPBELL, JULIAN—“Survey of Non-Re- 
imbursed Programs of Instruction in 
Agriculture in Michigan Schools.” 
Problem M.A., Division of Education, 
Michigan State College. 

Carpozier, V. Ray—‘“An In-Service Pro- 
gram for Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Louisiana.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

CARPENTER, FRANK R.—*A Study of the 
Occupational Status of State Farmer 
Degree Members in Kansas.” Thesis, 
MS. Department of Education, Voca- 
tional Division, Kansas State College. 

CrumsBiiss, WALTER M.—“The Occupa- 
tional Status of Male Graduates of Ra- 
venna High School from 1941-1950.” 
Thesis, .S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Davison, StanteY—“The Financing of 
Agricultural 4-H Projects in Relation 
to Project Completion and Continua- 
tion of Membership.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Deyor, Grorce P.—“Supervised Farming 
Activities for Adult Farmers in Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” Non-thesis study 
College of Education, University of 


Illinois. 

DonaHoo, Atvin W. — “Behavioral 
Changes in High School Students of 
Mechanized Farming as Related to the 
Pre-employment Training Received by 
Their Vocational Agriculture Instruc- 
tors.” Thesis, Ph.D., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Duck, Jor—*“Productive Efficiency of 
Livestock and Dairy Projects Owned 
by Students of Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Non-thesis study, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Missouri. 

Exstrom, G. F. and Hutson, Denver B. 
—“Study of Training Needs for Pros- 
pective Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture.” Non-thesis study, College of 
Education, University of Missouri. 
*Prepared as a special pegject in cooperation 

with the National Researc’ mmittee for Agri- 


cultural Education, American Vocational Asso- 
G. F. Exstrom, Chairman. 


ciation. 


Fretps, Appison J.—“An Analysis of the 
Farming Programs of One Class of 
Veteran Farm Trainees in Madison 
County, Alabama, for the Years 1949 
to 1951, Inclusive.” Thesis, M.Sc., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Fretps, Marvin A.—“An Evaluation of 
Negro Departments of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Virginia.” Thesis, Ph, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Guiter, Gi.pert S.—‘An Evaluation of 
the Young and Adult Farmer Program 
at Canal Winchester.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Harpat, ARTHUR AND OtHEers—“Factors 
Influencing the Development of a Com- 
munity School.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota and others. 


Hatt, Hampton T.—“Implications for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture in Schools in the Central 
Region Maintaining Veterans Farm 
Training Program.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
lowa State College. 


Hamu, H. M.—‘Future Programs in 
Agricultural Education.” Non-thesis 
study, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


HAMILTON, JAMES E.—“Implications for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Participants in the Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program in the 
Central Region: V. Methods of Im- 
proving Instruction.” Thesis, M.S., 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 


Hauser, Hervey J.—“Differential Fac- 
tors in Determining Community Action 
Areas.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 


Hortrrey, KennetH L.—“Problems of 
Youth in the Celina, Ohio, Community 
with Some Implications for Their So- 
lution.” Thesis, M.Sc., Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 


Jounson, Witsur—“Instruction Con- 
cerning Agricultural Cooperatives in 
Vocational Agriculture and Farm Vet- 
erans Classes for Negroes in Georgia.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 


Jorvan, Joun Wittis—“A Study of the 
Availability and the Use of Certain 
Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching Farm 
Mechanics in Kansas High Schools.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division, Kansas 
State College. 

Kenestrick, Harorp G.—“A Comparison 
of Reported Crop Yields and Livestock 
Production in the First and Later 
Years of the Conduct of Production 
Projects. Non-thesis study. Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Kirxiey, Francis E—“A Study of Vet- 
erans Taking Institutional On-Farm 
Training in South Carolina, with Sug- 

estions for Teaching.” Thesis, M.S., 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

Korrt, Mirton—‘“Factors Associated 
with Low School Attendance in Belle 
Plaine, Minnesota.” Thesis, M.S., De- 

artment of Agricultural Education, 
Ciniversity of Minnesota. 


Kress, Atrrep H.—“Study of Farm Vet- 
eran Education in Illinois.” Non-thesis 
study, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Lamar, Cart—“Vocational Intentions of 
Teachers in the Institutional On-Farm 
Training Program in Kentucky.” Non- 
thesis study, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

Leccert, Josepx D.—“The New Farmers 
of America Organization and Its Edu- 
Relationship in Improvin 

Communities in Mississippi. 
Non-thesis study, Department of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division, Kansas 
State College. 

Lzeonarpson, R. M.—“A Study of the 
Opinions of Michigan Farm Veterans 
Regarding the Institutional On-Farm 
Training, with Implications for Adult 
Education.” Thesis, M.A., Division of 
Education, Michigan State College. 

Lintner, Jutrus H.—*“An Evaluation of 
the Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program by Veterans Who Have Com- 
pleted Their Training Program.” The- 
sis, Ph.D., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Luster, Grorcek L.—“An Evaluation of 
F.F.A. “Chapter Programs in Ken- 
tucky.” Thesis, M.Sc., Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

MakeL, GeorceE—“A Follow-Up Study of 
the Graduates and Non-Graduates 
from the Saranac, Michigan High 
School During the Period 1935-1949.” 
Thesis, M.A., Division of Education, 
Michigan State College. 


Martens, Detvin W.—‘A Summary of 
Procedures Used in Institutional On- 
Farm Training Programs from Re- 
sponses of Instructors of Veterans 

lasses in the Central Region.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 


Marti, Frep R.—“A Study of Selected 
Factors wm rag | the Tenure of 
Dairy Production Testing on Holmes 
County Farms.” Thesis, M.Sc., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Ohio State University. 

Meaprrs, O. Donatp—“The Effects of 
Vocational Agriculture Instruction 
Through Changes in Community Prac- 
tices in Production of Corn.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 

Miter, AporpHus—“The Factor of 
Time in Teaching Certain Farm-Me- 
chanics Skills.” Thesis, Ed.D., Division 
of Education, Michigan State College. 

Miter, Howarp L.—“A Study of the 
Opportunities for Establishment in 
Farming on the Home Farms of Bo 
Enrolled in Vocational Agriculture in 
Sy gy County, Ohio, 1951-52.” Thesis, 
M.Sc., Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, The Ohio State University. 

Monitcomery, Rosert L.—‘A Program 
of In-Service Education for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in Alabama.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Morrison, Ricuarp—“A Study of Occu- 
pational Opportunities in Agriculture 
and Their Implications for Agricul- 
tural Education of Negro College Stu- 
dents.” Thesis, Ph.D., Division of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College. 

Netson, Ben T.—“A Study of Future 
Farmers of America o Were 
Awarded the American Farmer Degree 
from the South Dakota Association 
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During the Years 1930 to 1950 Inclu- 
sive.” Problem, M.S., Department of 
Education, South Dakota State College. 

Netson, KennetH G.—‘“An Investigation 
into the Holding Power of Depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Non-thesis study, Division of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College. 

Netson, KennetH G.—“Bibliographical 
Research on Occupational Information 
in Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, Di- 
vision of Education, Michigan State 
College. 

Pancost, Lawrence—“A Study of the 
Opinions of Michigan Teachers of Ag- 
riculture and Teachers of the Institu- 
tional On-Farm Training Program.” 
Thesis, M.A., Division of Education, 
Michigan State College. 

Parker, GLENN C. AND OtHers—“Iden- 
tifying Factors to Determine the Role 
of Social and Economic Factors in 
Structuring Community Education.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Pearson, Arvin N.—“A Study of the 
Occupational and Socio-Economical 
Status of Graduates of the University 
of Minnesota, Agricultural Education 
Curriculum.” Thesis, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Perpug, CHariEs — “Implications for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Participants in the Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program in the 
Central Region: VI. Course Content in 
Present Programs.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Pererson, M. J. AND MarsHALL, D. G.— 
Rural Life and Education Series, No. 4. 
“Patterns of Education in 26 Rural 
Communities.” Non-thesis study. Bu- 
reau of Educational Research and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Puriprs, Lroyp J.—‘Future Farmer to 
Farmer, A Study of How Young Men 
Become Established in Farming.” Non- 
thesis study, College of ucation, 
University of Illinois. 


Purprs, Ltoyp J.—“Innovations in Adult- 
Farmer Education.” Non-thesis study, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois. 


Purpps, Lioyp J.—“Status and Trend of 
Adult Farmer Education.” Non-thesis 
study, College of Education, University 
of Illinois. 

Por, JaMEs V.—“Interests and Opinions 
of Negro Veterans Relative to an Ag- 
ricultural Program for Adults in Bu 
lock County, Alabama.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Prosst, E,xmer J.—‘Factors in Tenure 
Records of Missouri Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, 
College of Education, University of 
Missouri. 

Purxey, Dorris R.—“Evaluation of Use 
of Time of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture by School Administrators.” 

on-thesis study, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. 

Purkey, Dorris R.—“Time_ Used for 
Professional Activities by Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in Ohio.” The- 
sis, M.Sc., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Rang, J. V.—‘An Experimental Study 
of the Relation of Home Visits to In- 
dividual Growth in Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 

innesota. 


RHODES, 


for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Participants in the Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program in the 


CLarENcE—‘“Implications 


Central Region: IV. Needs.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Iowa State College. 

Ric, Atten—“An Occupational Study 
of American Farmers in Missouri, 
1929-1951.” Non-thesis study, College 
of Education, University of Missouri. 

Ripenour, Harran E.—“A Survey of 
Procedures and Devices Used by Se- 
lected Ohio Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture for Interpreting Agricul- 
tural Research.” Thesis, M.Sc., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Ohio State University. 


Riccs, Marvin L.—“A Study of the 
Plan of Cooperation Between the Vet- 
erans On-Farm Training Program and 
the Vocational Agriculture Program 
in Kansas High Schools.” Non-thesis 
study, Department of Education, Vo- 
cational Division, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Risxin, KHatme—“Proposed Plans for 
Developing Curricula for Training 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Israel.” Thesis, Ed.D., College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 

Ritcuie, Austin E.—‘“‘An Evaluation of 
Outcomes of the Beginning Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture with Some Em- 
phasis on the In-Service Program in 
Ohio.” Non-thesis study, Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 


Ritcuir, Austin E.—‘“‘An Evaluation of 
the In-Service Training Program for 
Beginning Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture.” Thesis, M.Sc., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Rosrnson, Henry—“A Follow-Up Study 
of Former Students of Vocational Ag- 
riculture from the Kalispel, Montana 
High School.” Thesis, M.A., Division 
of Education, Michigan State College. 

Rosrnson, H. H.—‘Problems in Evening 
School Classes.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision, Kansas State College. 

Ryper, Gorpon H.—“A Study of the 
Fatal Accidents to Farm People in 
Ohio During 1951.” Thesis, M.Sc., De- 
—— of Agricultural Education, 

he Ohio State University. 

Sanpacer, LeE—“The Emerging Pattern 
of Young-Farmer Education in Min- 
nesota.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

ScarsoroucH, C- C.—‘‘A Proposed Pro- 
gram of Education for Prospective 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
North Carolina.” Thesis, Ed.D., Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illi- 
nois. 

ScHroepER, Water P.—“Determining 
Criteria for_Planning and Evaluating 
Adult Education in Agriculture.” The- 
sis, Ph.D., Division of Education, 
Michigan, State College. 

Scort, M. J., and Purprs, Lroyp J.—“As- 
sistance Needed by First-Year Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture.” Non- 
thesis study, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


SrarraAK, James A.—“The Needs of 
Iowa Farmers for Technical and Pro- 
fessional Services in the Agricultural 
Engineering Phases of Their Occupa- 
tion.” Non-thesis-study, Department of 
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Noswlenel Education, Iowa State Col- 

ege. 

STERNBERG, Ropert—“Leadership Abili- 
ties Desired by Representatives of 
Farmers’ Organizations, with Impli- 
cations for Chapters of Future Farm- 
ers of America.” Thesis, M.A., Divi- 
ee of Education, Michigan State Col- 
ege. 

Stevens, GLENN—“Relationship Between 
Pre-Employment Training, Aptitudes, 
and Interest of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture and Their Performance.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Srranp, Forrest—“A Study of the 
Opinions of Farm Veterans Regarding 
the Institutional, On-Farm Training, 
with Implications for Adult Educa- 
tion.” Thesis, M.A., Division of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College. 

Sunvet, Stantey—“Administrative De- 
terminants and Their Relationship to 
Individual Student Growth in South 
Dakota Rural Communities.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

Suzur, Ricuarp S.—‘Needs for Farm 
Mechanics Instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture as Indicated by Responses 
of Veterans in the Farm Training Pro- 
gram in Hawaii.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Swanson, Gorvon I.—“Predictive Values 
of Selected Factors in Relation to Suc- 
cess or Failure in the Agricultural Ed- 
ucation Curriculum.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Swayze, James E.—“The Adoption of 
Improved Practices and Their Relation 
to the Progress of Veterans Enrolled 
in the Farm Training Program at the 
Shepard School, Zebulon, North Caro- 
lina, from 1948 to 1951.” Thesis, M.Sc., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Sweany, H. P.—“Continued Study of 
Student Achievement in Beef and 
Poultry Production Projects.” Non- 
thesis study, Division of Education, 
Michigan State College. 

Sweany, H. P.—“Types of Educational 
Programs for Part-Time Farmers 
(Pilot Centers).” Non-thesis study, Di- 
vision of Education, Michigan State 
College. 

Tamura, SuHin—“A_ Triology: Pre- 
War, Transition, and Past-War Devel- 
opment of Agricultural Education in 
Japan.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Timmons, Guy E. and CrarK, RAYMOND 
M.—“The Status of the School Farm in 
the Program for Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Non-thesis study, Division of 
Education, Michigan State College. 

ToiBert, RatpH H.—The Use of Pro- 
fessional Time by Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Georgia.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, The Ohio State University. 

Van Perren, L. L.—“A Survey Study 
of the Textbooks and the Supplemen- 
tary Textbook References Used in 
Kansas Vocational Agriculture De- 
partments.” Non-thesis study, Depart- 
ment of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Kansas State College. 

Warren, MarsHatt—‘“Implications for 
Adult Education in Agriculture from 
Responses of Participants in the Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program in the 
Central Region: VII. Audio-Visual 
Methods and Materials.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 
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Watson, Roy H.—“The Relationship of 
Certain Personal, Family, Farm and 
Economic Factors to the Farmin 
Status of Former Pupils of Vocationa 
Agriculture in Three Counties of Vir- 
ginia.” Thesis, Ph.D., Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Wetton, Husert W.—“Problems of 
Young Men Beginning Farming in 
Buffalo County, Nebraska.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 

WeEnporrr, UrsAn E.—“Techniques and 
Procedures Employed in the Institu- 
tional On-Farm Training Program for 
Veterans Which May Be Effectivel 
Used in Training Young and Adult 
Farmers.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Nebraska. 


Wiison, RicnHarp H.—“Use of Demon- 
stration Plots in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture.” Thesis, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Ohio State University. 


PACIFIC REGION 


Compiled by R. W. Canada, Colorado A. & 
M. College. 


Apams, Met—“Influence of Former Vo- 
cational Agricultural Students Now 
Farming Upon Present Programs of 
Vocational Agriculture.” M.Ed. in 
Agr., Colorado A & M College. 

Anperson, Lours—“Evaluation of the In- 
stitution On-Farm Training Program 
for Veterans of World War II in 
Northeastern Washington.” Master’s 
Thesis, Washington State College of 
Agriculture. 


Batt, Witsur P.—“Student Drop-Outs 
in the High School Vocational Agri- 
culture Program.” M.Ed. in Agr., Col- 
orado A & M College. 


Bennett, Howarp—“The Place of a 
Swine Program in Teaching Livestock 
i coeaceall M.S., Oregon State Col- 
ege. 

BunTEN, JoHN—“Effectiveness of Secon- 
dary Vocational Agriculture as Prep- 
aration for College Agriculture.” M.Ed. 
in Agr., Colorado A & M College. 

Cuavez, Dante, J.—“The Establishment 
of Veterans in Home and Community 
Life and Their Reactions to the Insti- 
tutional On-Farm Training Program 
in Arizona.” M.Agr.Ed., University of 
Arizona. 

CHRISTENSEN, Howarp—‘“Readability of 
Agriculture Textbooks and Bulletins 
Used as Instruction in High School 
Departments of Vocational Agriculture 
in the Pacific Region.” M.Ed. in Agr., 
Colorado A & M College. 

Cromer, C. A—“Recommended Farm 
Safety Activities for Vocational Agri- 
culture Department in Nebraska.” 
M.Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M Col- 
lege. 

Doorzy, Detmer J.—‘“Status of South 
Dakota State Farmers. M.Ed. in Agr., 
Colorado A & M College. 

Doyen, Lez W.—“Methods Used in Fi- 
nancing Farm Mechanics Programs in 
Kansas High Schools.” Thesis, M.Ed. 
in Agr., Colorado A & M College. 


Facan, Dick V.—“The Summer Pro- 
gram of Work of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Instructors.” Thesis, M.S., Mon- 
tana State College. 

Foore, Donatp A.—“A Program of Ter- 
minal Courses in Agriculture for East- 
ern Arizona Junior College.” M.Agr. 
Ed., University of Arizona. 

Futier, WinL1AM—“The Success of Carl 
Raymond Gray Scholarship Students 
at Oregon State College.” Non-thesis 
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study, Oregon State College. 

Gaskit, Joe—“A Farm Safety Program 
in Vocational Agriculture for the Ar- 
kansas Valley in Colorado.” M.Ed. in 
Agr., Colorado A & M College. 

Gentry, G. A.—“Factors Which Influ- 
ence the Success of Farms for Depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture.” M. 
Agr. Ed., University of Arizona. 

Gray, W. P.—“Occupational Statuses of 
Colorado State Future Farmers.” M. 
Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M College. 

Hartzoc, Dave—“Buildings and Facili- 
ties for Vocational Agriculture in 
Washington.” Master’s Thesis, Wash- 
ington State College of Agriculture. 

Hartzoc, Dave—“Vocational Agriculture 
Building Plans.” Non-thesis study, 
Washington State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Haucen, Eo>—“A Survey of State Farm- 
er Degree Recipients from 1941-1945.” 
Master’s thesis, Washington State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Haucen, Ep—“Some of the Changes that 
Have Taken Place in the State of 
Washington in Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” Non-thesis study, Washington, 
State College of Agriculture. 

Hit, Roy F.—“Academic Achievement 
of Vocational Agriculture Students.” 
M.Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M Col- 
lege. 

Hottoway, WitttaAM—“A Livestock Pro- 
am on a School Farm.” Thesis, M.S., 
regon State College. 

Jean, CiareENcE—“Follow-Up Study of 
Former Students of Vocational Agri- 
culture.” Thesis, M.S., Oregon State 
College. 

Jounson, Paut—‘“Use of Homemade 
Still Pictures in Teaching Specific 
Units of Vocational Agriculture.” M. 
Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M College. 


Jounston, Stantey—“Why All-Day 
Students Do Not Complete Supervised 
Farming.” Thesis, M.A., New Mexico 
A & M College. 


Knutti, Leo L.—“Follow-Up Study—Use 
of Time by Montana Teachers of Ag- 
riculture.” Non-thesis study, Montana 
State College. 


Knut, Leo L. and Lez, Don G.—“Aver- 
age Use of Time by Montana Teachers 
a Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, 
Montana State College. 


Lawson, Ltoyp—“Guidance Responsibili- 
ties of Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers as Viewed by Former and Present 
Students.” M.Ed. in Agr., Colorado A 
& M College. 


LecHNER, Frep G.—“Participating Expe- 
riences of Student Teachers in Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” M.Ed. in Agr., 
Colorado A & M College. 


Lez, Don G.—“A Study of Montana In- 
stitutional On-Farm Training Veteran 
Trainees.” Thesis, M.S., Montana State 
College. 


Linson, M. G—“The Success in High 
School Non-Vocational Subjects of 
Pupils in Vocational Agriculture as 
Compared with that of Pupils in Other 
Curricula.” M.Ed. in Agr., Colorado A 
& M College. 


Littte, Maurice—“Value of Master’s 
Degree in the Field of Agricultural 
Education.” M.Ed: in Agr., Colorado 
A & M College. 


Memmort, Evan—“A Follow-Up Study 
of State Farmers to Find Out Present 
Occupations and to Determine How 
Effectively the Objective of Agricul- 
tural Education (to aid young men to 
become established in farming) Has 
Been Met.” Thesis, M.S., Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


Morrit, Horace—“The Attitudes of 
School Board Members, Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers of Voca- 
tional Pare Towards Post High 
School Programs in Vocational Agri- 
culture and Recommendations to i 

rove These Programs.” Thesis, M.S., 

tah State Agricultural College. 


Reep, J. O—“A Proposed Plan and Rec- 
ord Keeping System for Supervised 
Farming Programs in Wyoming.” M. 
Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M lea 

RHOBACHER, Frep—“Accepted Practices 
in once ngs Supervised Farming 
Programs in Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture.” M.Ed. in Agr., 
Colorado A & M College. 

ScHapPer, Freperic—“Mock-ups for 
Teaching Volume Measurement in Vo- 
cational Agriculture.” M.Ed. in Agr., 
Colorado A & M College. 


ScHWENN, FLloyp O.—“Community Sta- 
tus of Farm Boys with and without 
Training in Vocational Agriculture.” 
gs in Agr., Colorado A & M Col- 
ege. 

SutTmeryANp, S. S.—‘Teacher-Admin- 
istrator Relationships in Vocational 
Agriculture.” Non-thesis study, College 
of Agriculture, University of Califor- 
nia. 


SUTHERLAND, S. S.—“The Educational 
Value of Cooperative Work, Experi- 
ence.” Non-thesis study, College of 
Agriculture, University of California. 

Tuornton, H. J.—“Criteria for Leader- 
ship Training for Members of the New 
Farmers of America Organization.” 
M.Ed. in Agr., Colorado A & M Col- 
lege. 

Wactey, Leon—“Operation and Manage- 
ment of School Farms.” Thesis, M.A., 
New Mexico A & M College. 

Wuattey, Hersert—“Credit Needs of 
Vocational Agriculture Students.” The- 
sis, M.A., New Mexico A & M College. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Compiled by J. B. Kirland, Dean, School 
of Education, North Carolina State College. 


ApraMs, JAMES T.—“‘A Study of the 
Peanut Enterprise in North Carolina 
with Teaching Procedures Adapted to 
Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, M. of 
Ag. Ed., North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Auton, N. A., CHANCE, Georce A., Lone, 
Wie C., and WILLIAMSON, R. E— 
“Awarding the Georgia Planter Degr 
in Each of the Four Districts of Geor- 

ia for the Years 1929-49.” Problem, 
{.Ed., University of Georgia. 

BiccerstaFF, Don ALBert—‘Principals’ 
Evaluations and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the Vocational Agricultural Pro- 
gram in Selected Areas of North Caro- 
lina.” Thesis, M. of Agr. Ed., North 
Carolina State College. 


Brack, Ira E.—“A Study of the Work 
Done by Agricultural Workers to Con- 
trol Insects and Diseases of Peaches 
in Morris County, Texas. Research 
Problem.” M.A., Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

Bonner, Henry Loviep>—“A Study of 
the Factors Influencing Agriculture on 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation in 
North Carolina.” Thesis, M.S., Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

Boone, Jerry B.—“Selected Units in 
Animal Nutrition with Suggestions for 
Teaching These Units in All-Day Vo- 
cational Agriculture Classes.” Thesis, 
M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina State 
College. 

Boston, Kieven—“Improving the Pro- 
duction of Beef Cattle in the Avery 
Community of Cherokee County, Geor- 
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ia.” Problem, M.Ed., University of 
orgia. 

Bryant, W. L.—“Factors Leading to Fi- 
nancial Success in Farming.” Thesis, 
M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina State 
College. 

Causgy, W. C.—“Developing a System 
of Storage for Visual Aids Equipment 
in Departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Georgia High Schools.” Prob- 
lem. M.Ed., The University of Georgia. 

Cuinps, Wattace C.—“Improving the 
Vocational Agriculture Shop and 
Classroom in the Blackshear High 
School.” Problem. M.Ed., University 
of Georgia. 

Cook, Wiu1aAmM A.—“An Analysis of the 
Use of Expense Funds by Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers in Forty Coun- 
ties in 1948-49.” Thesis, M.S., College 
of Arts and Industries (Texas). 

Corvin, THomas S.—“A Study of In- 
Service Teacher Training for Instruc- 
tion of Farm Veterans in Louisiana.” 
Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Corn, Dewey M.—“A Study of the Rela- 
tionship Between Fathers’ Occupations 
and the Occupations Chosen by Their 
Sons.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed. North 
Carolina State College. 


Dairety, James L.—“An Analysis of the 
Accomplishments of Veterans Enrolled 
in the Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program in Alabama, with Implica- 
tions for Future Planning.” Thesis, 
M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Davis, JAMES Monroe, Jr.—“Supervised 
Farming Programs of Beginning Vo- 
cational Agriculture Students in Wake 
County (N.C.), with Suggestions for 
Improvements.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 

Ditty, RayMonp—“Effectiveness of a 
Life at Home Program of Progressive 
Establishment of Veterans in Farm- 
ing.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State 
University. 

Dorrtes, Wit1AM L.—-“A Study of the 
Effectiveness of the Veterans’ Farm 
Training Program in Fannin, Hunt, 
and Lamar Counties in Texas.” Thesis, 
M.S., Texas A. & M. 

Gautuier, S. S—“A Study of Home Im- 
provements and the Participation in 
Community Activities by Veterans 
Since Their Enrollment in Institutional 
On-Farm Training in Selected Par- 
ishes.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State 
University. 

Gorpon, Bryant G.—“Officer Selection 
in the FFA in Louisiana.” Thesis, 
M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Greer, Gi.Mer L.—“A Follow-Up Study 
of Virginia Vocational Agricultural 
Students Who Received the American 
Farmer Degree Since 1928.” Thesis, 
M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Gricspy, Rosert L., Jr—“Beef Cattle 
Production in Saluda County, South 
Carolina, Including a Plan and Meth- 
ods of Teaching This Enterprise in 
Vocational Agriculture Classes.” The- 
sis, M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina 
State College. 

Harris, CHARLES ArtHUR—“The Dem- 
onstrated Use of an Advisory Council 
in Planning a Program for a Depart- 
ment of Vocational Agriculture in a 
New Community.” Thesis, M.S., Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

Harris, JamMEs A.—“A Study of the Oc- 
cupational Status of Veterans Who 
Have Completed One or More. Years 
of Training in Chattooga Cooaty. 
Georgia, 1946-50.” Problem, M.Ed., 
University of Georgia. 

Hawtey, JosepH C.—“Pre-College Train- 
ing and Experience of Freshmen Agri- 


cultural Education Students in Devel- 
oping Farm Mechanics Skills.” Thesis, 
M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina State 
College. 

Heap, RatpH D.—‘“Providing and Ar- 
ranging the Woodworking and Carpen- 
try Tools and Equipment in the Snell- 
ville Vocational Farm Shop.” Problem, 
M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

Henperson, Water G.—“Planning and 
Providing Building and Power Equip- 
ment for the Vocational Agriculture 
Shop at Tucker High School.” Prob- 
lem, M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

Henprix, Rosert Linnetr—“A Study of 
the Poultry Enterprise in North Caro- 
lina, Including Plans for Teaching Se- 
lected Units in Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North 
Carolina State College. 

Hopces, Jeppre R.—“Developing Tech- 
nique for Supervising Teachers of Ag- 
riculture by the High School Princi- 

al.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State 
Jniversity. 

Hotz, Henry G.—‘“‘Attitudes of Super- 
visors of Vocational Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the Southern Region Toward 
Adult-Young Farmer Training.” Non- 
thesis, University of Arkansas. 

Howe, Ezra Lewis—‘Farm Mechanics 
Jobs Performed on Farms in an Ag- 
riculture Department Patronage Area 
in North Carolina, Including Those 
Jobs Which Should Be Performed.” 
Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina 
State College. 

Hunt, Guenn Davis—‘“Farmers’ Evalu- 
ation of In-School Students’ Super- 
vised Farming Programs in North 
Carolina.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 

Hunt, Orrts Lee—“The Influence of the 
Luxapalilla River on the Economic 
and Social Welfare of the People of 
Lamar and Fayette Counties.” Thesis, 
M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Jacozs, Curtis—“Recommended Equip- 
ment for Vocational Agriculture Class- 
rooms of Farm Mechanics Shops.” 
Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

JAMESON, CHARLIE RANDoLPH—“Some 
Socio-Economic Problems — 
Farm Tenancy in the Easley Area o 
Pickens County, South Carolina: A 
Study of How the Vocational Agri- 
culture Program Can Promote Farm 
Ownership.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 

Jewett, Richarp M.—“Using Film Slides 
in Teaching Vocational Agriculture in 
Virginia.” Thésis, M.S., Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Jose, ArneN—“Leisure Time Activities 
of Students of Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North 
Carolina State College. 

Jounston, Curtis—“Economic Status 
of Farm Veterans of Louisiana.” The- 
sis, M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Jones, Cuartes Irvinc—“The Use of 
‘Field Trips in the Teaching of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in North Carolina.” 
Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina 
State College. 

LANGLoIs, WuitnEy A.—“A Study of 
Approved Farming Practices Adopted 
by Trainees Enrolled in the Institu- 
tional On-Farm. Training Program.” 
Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Lirtte, Witutam Epwarp—“A Deter- 
mination of the Values, Uses, and 


Techniques of Operating the Opaque 
Projector in Teaching Vocational Ag- 
riculture.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed, 


North Carolina State College. 
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Lewis, Trurtt—“‘A Study of Supervis- 
ors of Institutional-on-the-Farm Train- 
ing in Louisiana.” Thesis, M.S., Lou- 
isiana State University. 

Lorrinc, E,.wyn H.—“‘An Analysis of 
the Use of Expense Funds by Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers in_ For 
Counties in 1949-50.” Thesis, M.S., Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries (Texas). 


Love, Eucenge—“The Production and 
Consumption of Milk in Winn Parish, 
Louisiana.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana 
State University. 


Love, J. C—“A Study to Determine the 
Most Effective Use of Film Strips and 
Film Slides in Teaching Farm Forestry 
to Students of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


McKorn, Donatp P.—“The Occupational 
Status of Former Graduates and Drop- 
outs of Franklin High School.” Thesis, 
M.S., Louisiana State University. 


McCrury, C. T.—“A_ Study of the 
Money-Raising and Methods of Fi- 
nancing FFA Chapters in Area III of 
Texas, 1937-38 to 1947-48.” Research 
Problem, M.A., Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 


McFarter, O. S.—‘“Occupational Status 
of Former Vocational Agricultural 
Graduates of Plain Dealing High 
School.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State 
University. 


McFerrin, S. S.—‘Occupational Study 
of St. Helena Parish.” Thesis, M.S., 
Louisiana State University. 


McMurrain, M. T.—“A Study of the 
Occupational Status of Veterans Who 
Have Completed One or More Years 
of Training in the Institutional On- 
Farm Training Program in Pickens 
County, Georgia, 1946-50.” Problem, 
M.Ed., University of Georgia. 


Martin, L. H.—“Factors Influencing the 
Participation in Parish Fairs by Fu- 
ture Farmers of America Members.” 
Thesis, M.S., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Mayevux, Joun S.—“A Study of the Ac- 
complishments of Institutional On- 
Farm Trainees Towards Establishment 
in Farming.” Thesis, M.S., Louisiana 
State University. 

Meyers, Jack T.—“Analysis of Adult 
Farmer Program in Vocational Educa- 
tion in South Texas.” Thesis, M.S., 
College of Arts and Industries. 


Monzinco, McLutHer—‘A Follow-Up 
Study of Poydras High School Stu- 
dents.” Thesis, M.A., Louisiana State 
University. 

Moses, Henry A.—“Planning ard De- 
veloping a Course in Farm Mechanics 
for the Eleventh Grade Boys in Vo- 
cational Agriculture in the Mt. Ver- 
non-Ailey High School.” Problem, M. 
Ed., University of Georgia. 

Moss, CHARLES C.—“The School-Com- 
munity Food Preservation Centers 
from an Educational Viewpoint.” The- 
sis, M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Nam, O. P.—‘A Comparative Analysis 
of the College Achievement of Gradu- 
ates in Agricultural Education, Lou- 
isiana State University.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Louisiana State University. 


Nix, Martin Ciinton — “Supervised 
Farming Programs of All-Day Stu- 
dents in a Part-Time Farming Area.” 
Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina 
State College. 


Orr, Evucene—“Developing a Youn 
Farmer Organization for Virginia. 
Thesis, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 
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Partrivce, Earnest L.—‘“Planning and 
Developing an Instructional Program 
in Food nl am for a Selected 
Group of Adult Farmers in the Walker 
Park Junior High School.” Problem, 
M.Ed.,, University of Georgia. 

Pautus, A. J.—“Comparison of the Usa- 
bility of Several Forms in Which Sub- 
alae Materials May Be Issued.” 

on-thesis, University of Tennessee. 

Pottock, Joun H.—“A Study of the 
Reading Skills of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Students.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., 
North Carolina State College. 

Pratt, Marvin A.-—“Course Planning in 
Vocational Agriculture as It Relates to 
the Poultry Enterprise.” Thesis, M.S., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

RaBALAIs, Murray—“How F.F.A. Chap- 
ters Finance Their Programs.” Thesis, 
M.S., Louisiana State University... 

Roserts, C. O.—“Providing Facilities for 
Curing and Storing Sweet Potatoes in 
Norcross Community.” Problem, M. 
Ed., University of Georgia. 

Rostnson, Denver D.—‘Farm Mechanics 
Jobs Performed on Farms of Students 
of Vocational Agriculture in a To- 
bacco Growing Community, with Sug- 
estions for Units in Course of Study.” 

hesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North Carolina 
State College. 

Rosrnson, Warp R.—“The Extent and 
Effectiveness of Livestock Chains Used 
by Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in North Carolina in Developing and 
Improving Supervised Farming Pro- 
rams.” Thesis, M. of Ag. Ed., North 

arolina State College. 

Roses, JUAN, and others—“Follow-Up 
of Former Vocational 5 a em Stu- 
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The Central Luzon Agricultural College 
curriculum in agricultural education 


ARCADIO G. MATELA, President, Central Luzon Agricultural College 


HE Philippines 
have embarked 
upon a national ec- 
onomic mobiliza- 
tion program. To 
implement this pro- 
gram, effective vo- 
cational education 
is being stressed in 
public and in pri- 
vate schools. This 
necessitates proper- 
ly trained person- 
nel, trained not 
only on the aca- 
demic but also along scientific ways of 
production. Many graduates of agricul- 
ture are employed as teachers, but only 
a few of those have the proper profes- 
sional education. 
In the past, the public school system 
was dependent on the U. P. College of 
Agriculture for the supply of agricul- 


Arcadio G. Matela 


tural teachers. That college, however, has 
not produced an adequate number of 
teachers. Due to this inadequacy of vo- 
cational teachers of agriculture, gradu- 
ates of secondary agricultural schools 
have been employed as teachers. 


After the liberation, many graduates of 
C.L.A.C. found employment in the public 
school as emergency teachers in agron- 
omy, horticulture, and swine and poultry 
raising. Subsequently, with the introduc- 
tion of agricultural courses in the curric- 
ulum of public and private schools, more 
C.L.A.C. graduates found jobs as teach- 
ers. Of course, the emergency positions 
are temporary in nature, and the incum- 
bents will be replaced as soon as quali- 
fied applicants are available. But the in- 
cumbents accepted the positions not with 
the prospect of remaining permanently 
employed, but to earn money to start 
their agricultural ventures. 


Our agricultural high school graduate 
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may know the subject matter of what he 
is expected to teach, but he lacks profes- 
sional training as a teacher. Although he 
may have availed himself of summer 
classes in education, still he has not had 
é enough professional background to be 


able to teach efficiently. It was, therefore, 
deemed necessary to provide a thorough 
preparation and a solid background for 
our would-be teacher of agriculture. To 
do this, he must be given a two-year or 
a four-year course in instruction of col- 
legiate level. Thus, was born the idea of 
opening a course in agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Executive Order No. 393, promulgated 
by His Excellency Elpidio Quirino, Pres- 
ident of the Philippines, on December 
31, 1950, converted the former Central 
Luzon Agricultural School into a Col- 
lege. Section 1 of this Executive Order 
states: 

“The present Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School, located in Munoz, 
Nueva Ecija, Philippines, is hereby 
converted into the Central Luzon Ag- 
ricultural College, which will offer not 
only its present four-year secondary 
agricultural course, one-year, farm 
mechanics course and special courses, 
but also a two-year, a four-year, and a 
post-graduate course leading to the 
title of Associate in Agricultural Edu- 
cation and the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Agricultural Education and 
Master of Science in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, respectively.” 

Implementation of this Order gave 
birth to the second agricultural college 
in the Philippines supported from na- 
tional funds. 
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projects for at least six months or its 
equivalent is required for graduation. For 
present and local purposes, the practical 
work is distributed throughout the eight 
semesters of the four-year course. Thus, 
if a student does fieldwork two hours 
daily, he shall have completed the six- 
month fieldwork requirement by the time 
he graduates. Students are also rated in 
fieldwork as in the other subjects. For 
those taking the two-year course, prac- 
ticum is also distributed throughout the 
four semesters of the two-year course. 

Completion of the first two years of 
this curriculum leads to the title of As- 
sociate in Agricultural Education while 
completion of the four-year course leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agricultural Education. Graduates of the 
two-year course are qualified to teach ag- 
riculture in the elementary school while 
those of the four-year course are compe- 
tent to teach classes in agricultural sub- 
jects in the academic and agricultural 
high schools. 

Professional instruction prepares a C. 
L. A. C. graduate to teach effectively and 
efficiently, producing “desirable changes 
within the learner,” through studies in 
such subjects as introduction to educa- 
tion, educational psychology, principles 
of vocational education, methods of teach- 
ing vocational agriculture, observation 
and practice teaching, principles of guid- 
ance, tests and measurements, administra- 
tion and supervision of school and home 
gardening and agricultural clubs in ele- 
mentary schools, rural sociology and 
rural education, administration and su- 


Percentage 

CLAC 22 Land-Grant 

L Colleges in U. S. 
Technical Agriculture 42.75 38.0 
Science 24.14 23.6 
Professional Education 22.76 144 
Humanities 10.35 9.0 
BS Eo it a eS I Nig tlhe 5.9 
ME noted ceca nediarmasmntcciesemcsineaed 1. einen 9.1 
TOTAL 100.00 100.0 


Section 2 of the same Executive Order 
provides that “the aim of the said Col- 
lege shall be to provide professional, 
technical, and special instruction for spe- 
cial purposes, promote research, exten- 
sion service, and progressive leadership 
in the field of agricultural education.” In 
order to accomplish these aims, a curric- 
ulum of agricultural education was 
evolved, based on a study of the curric- 
ula for the preparation of teachers of 
vocational agriculture in 22 separate land- 
grant colleges in America, as studied by 
the author in 1948 while he was taking 
his Master of Science degree in the Iowa 

State College. The following table will 
¥ show the distribution of the average rela- 

tive importance of the different major 
areas of the curriculum in the Central 
Luzon Agricultural College as compared 
with that of 22 land-grant colleges in the 
United States. 


Besides the academic subjects, prac- 
ticum or practical work in agricultural 


pervision of school and home projects 
in secondary schools, and agricultural 
school administration and _ supervision. 
These subjects make a total of 18 units 
for the Associate in Agricultural Educa- 
tion and 33 units for the Bachelor of 
Science in Agricultural Education course, 
a unit of credft being given to satisfac- 
tory work in a lecture course given one 
hour a week, or a laboratory course of- 
fered three hours a week. 


Technical instruction is provided for 
in such subjects as fundamentals in ani- 
mal husbandry, principles of crop pro- 
duction, general horticulture, poultry 
hushandry, swine husbandry, vegetable 
gardening, farm shop practice, agronomy, 
principles of agricultural economics, 
principles of soil science, economic ento- 
mology, plane surveying, livestock feeds 
and feeding, cattle and carabao hus- 
bandry, horse and goat husbandry, genet- 
ics, diseases of plants, farm manage- 
ment, and farm machinery and farm mo- 
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tors. Of these subjects, an A.A.E. stu- 
dent should take 32 units while a B.S. 
A.E. should take 74 units. 


The curriculum offers to the student a 
general education consisting of English 
composition, world literature, public 
speaking, scientific reporting, physics, 
chemistry, general botany, economic zool- 
ogy, hygiene and physical education, mak- 
ing a total of 36 units for the Associate 
in agricultural education, and 52 units for 
the bachelor of science in agricultural ed- 
ucation, 

A unique feature of the C.L.A.C. cur- 
riculum is the requirement of practicum. 
It is a special instruction requiring 10 
hours a week, carrying five units of 
credit. It consists of actual work experi- 
ences in poultry and pig raising, rice 
farming, vegetable growing, fruit grow- 
ing, onion culture and raising such field 
crops aS sugar cane, corn, camote, etc. 
The ideas, theories, and _ principles 
learned in the classroom are put into 
practice in the field during the two-hour 
period for practicum. Learning by doing 
and the development of desirable skills 
are the results. The value and dignity of 
work is emphasized and the “white-col- 
lar” attitude is forestalled. 

Participation in the student govern- 
ment and the class organization inculcates 
the rights and duties of citizenship, and 
the ways of life in a democracy. In con- 
vocations, subjects pertaining to agricul- 
ture, the community-centered school, the 
home, winning and keeping friends, dis- 
cipline, attending-your-church on Sun- 
days, food production, conservation, 
thrift, etc., are taken up. Important or 
food-for-thought parts of the speeches or 
lectures always appear in the Plowman, a 
student publication which gives training 
to students in newspaper work and in- 
centive for the production of literary 


work. 


Social affairs in the College are quite 
numerous in order to keep our students 
within the campus, to avoid petty mis- 
demeanors, and unpleasant incidents. A 
social affair usually consists of a liter- 
ary-musical program and a dance, fol- 
lowed by the serving of refreshments. 
The planning, preparation, and essential 
services are accomplished by the stu- 
dents. Attendance of students is compul- 
sory. A guest of honor, usually a high 
government official, or a successful pri- 
vate citizen, is present to grace the occa- 
sion. Guests coming from nearby com- 
munities and visitors, who happen to be 
on the college campus at the time, are all 
invited to attend the affair. In such a 
natural setting, the behavior of students 
is observed in action. Good manners and 
correct social attitudes are emphasized. 

At present, research in rice is being 
conducted. The research will determine 
the most effective amount of ammonium 
phosphate fertilizers to be applied and 
the best time when the fertilizer should 
be applied. For the production of ham, 
bacon, sausage, pasteurized milk, butter, 
and cheese, plans have already been laid 
out. These activities will form a part of 

(Continued on Page 263) 
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Frank Vetters, Farm Veterans teacher at Paulding, Ohio (right) inter- 
views two of his 1.0.F.T. students after class. 


Public relations in the 
farm veteran program 


PAUL HARTSOOK, Veterans’ Supervisor, Ohio 


A= publicity or 
public relations 
necessarily is pred- 
icated upon suc- 
cessful accomplish- 
ment of the job be- 
ing performed. The 
Veterans Admini- 
stration estimates 
that farm veterans’ 
education will cost 
taxpayers $300,000,- 
000 in 1952. Teach- 
ers have a respon- 
sibility to inform 
the public of the workings of such a pro- 
gram. They should also know the accom- 
plishments growing out of it. 


During supervisory visits the writer 
often finds outstanding achievements. 
These may or not have been publicized. 
Some teachers fear that they may be con- 
sidered to be “tooting their own horn” in 
any public mention of their achieve- 
ments. Others have met their responsi- 
bilities by different means of informing 
the public of the progress and accom- 
plishments in the training course. 


Paul Hartsook 


Using A Recorder To Good Advantage 

An excellent job in public relations 
was recently brought to the writer’s at- 
tention during a supervisory visit in a 
Western Ohio county. Four teachers have 
enrolled approximately 75 veterans in 
four schools. Much use has been made 
through media of radio in disseminating 
information about the veterans and the 
program of Institutional On-Farm Train- 
ing. Veterans and/or instructors have ap- 
peared on 25 different programs in the 
past four years on two nearby stations. 
A tape recorder is owned and used by 
one instructor for programs for later 
broadcast. Subjects used for these pro- 
grams include: explanation of the organi- 
zation of the Institutional On-Farm 
Training, what effect the I. O. F. T. has 
had on certain farms, test plot results, 


outcomes of keeping farm accounts, why 
crop rotations were changed, and many 
others. The County Agricultural Agent 
has appeared on several of these pro- 
grams, exemplifying the close coopera- 
tion existing between the two groups. 

A joint county fair exhibit has been 
prepared by the four groups each year 
since 1948. These not only reviewed pro- 
gram accomplishments but presented in- 
formation valuable to farmers living in 
the area. A new 4-H building was con- 
structed on the fair grounds largely 
through cooperation and help from I. O. 
F. T. trainees. 

Blood donations were pledged by the 
veterans and a mobile unit dispatched to 
the county for this purpose. Through an 
educational and promotional campaign 
these same veterans banded together and 
were instrumental in the passing of a tax 
levy for the county health department. 

Teachers reported desirable relation- 
ships with farm organizations by not 
only holding memberships but by serving 
as officers in P. M. A. Council, County 
Safety Council, Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee, Dairy Association, Agricultural 
Planning Committee, Grange, Farm Bu- 
reau, and others. 

Pictures and stories about the activi- 
ties and accomplishments appearing in 
local and area newspapers are one of the 
favorite means of Ohio teachers to in- 
form the public about the program. Pic- 
tures are especially effective to attract 
attention of the reader. Many teachers 
have reported the purchase of camera 
equipment since assuming the position of 
Farm Veterans’ Instructor. These cam- 
eras consisted largely of 35mm and were 
used for making film strips and other pic- 
tures for class use as well as for pub- 
licity use. Pictures submitted for use by 
teachers to a newspaper or magazine in 
nearly all cases depicted some kind of 
action on the part of a veteran. Out- 
standing animals in the livestock enter- 


NS AGRICULTURE TRAINING 
SENECA COUNTY 3 


VETERA 


A sound county-wide program of public relations planned by 
1.0.F.T. teachers included County Fair Educational Display. 


prise, laboratory and shop work, and cer- 
tain jobs performed in the field have all 
been successfully used to publicize the 
program. One or more veterans have ap- 
peared in nearly all pictures used by a 
paper or magazine. This has been highly 
desirable for maximum news interest. 


Let The Light Show 

During the summer of 1950 considera- 
ble time was used by the writer in making 
individual visits to farms of veterans. 
Many accomplishments were in evidence 
and these were recorded on color film for 
future use. After approximately 75 such 
pictures were taken, others were made of 
classroom, laboratory, shop and other re- 
lated activities. These 2” x 2” slides were 
placed in a logical sequence and a story 
prepared to explain the pictures. This 
also included details of the I. O. F. T. 
program. These pictures have been used 
for showing at various organizations and 
during pre-service and in-service training 
sessions. Many teachers have requested 
and used the pictures for use in a local 
class or other group in the community. 

The challenge comes to every teacher 
not only to achieve his objective of help- 
ing young farmers beome successfully 
established in farming but to apprise the 
general public of these accomplishments 
through a sound program of public rela- 
tions. Veterans teachers should recognize 
this value of a good public relations pro- 
gram and not “hide their light under a 
bushel.” e 


More help for state officers 


(Continued from Page 251) 
the adviser say: “Well, it was the boys’ 
program. I let them go ahead with it; I 
didn’t even know what they were going 
to say.” Is that what we as supervisors 
and teachers are hired to do? Is that 
teaching? I doubt it. 

We have a responsibility, an obligation. 
“Being older than the rest of you, I am 
asked to advise you from time to time 
as the need arises. * * *” The good ad- 
viser supplies that advice at the right 
time, not too much but enough to develop 
the boys’ abilities. I believe that is our 
obligation, ee 
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Editor tals ... continued from page 243 


Leaders or followers 


The Editorial by Mr. David R. Archer’ causes me to retort, 
“Speak for yourself, John.” 

Before I attempt to defend the agriculture teacher, let me 
first say that what is really involved in this matter is the basic 
philosophy under which we teach. Do we want to produce 
leaders or followers? 

If we are to attempt to make our students (future citizens) 
into self-respecting, clear-thinking individuals, shall we con- 
centrate our efforts on the few and let the majority catch up 
if they can, or shall we work with the majority—who must of 
necessity be the followers—and, if possible, give the few a 
little extra shove? It should be understood that by followers 
| mean people who will think for themselves and not, a third 
class of people, those who stay on the side lines and are content 
to watch the parade go by. (Herein lies another problem. It’s 
this third group which invites the dictatorial forms of govern- 
ment to overrun a country.) 


It is my opinion that we should strive to make everyone be 
an intelligent follower. The leaders will appear by themselves 
by virtue of their ability rather than by their oratory. 

Mr. Archer’s article presents other problems. Where are we 
going to find the agriculture teacher who knows it all—and 
knows it all first, better, and more completely than anyone else 
in the community? Where are we going to find the agriculture 
teacher who even has the time to just read about all the new 
developments in agriculture, let alone become familiar enough 
with each new idea to be able to teach it? 

I, and this applies to practically all the agriculture teachers 
in New Jersey, am continually taking in-service courses; re- 
fresher courses; subscribe personally and through the school to 
about twenty agricultural publications. As an individual, I op- 
erate a large farm while teaching but find that to be of ques- 
tionable value—except to impress some student with the idea 
that I am a “dirt” farmer and not a “book” farmer. I work as 
an assistant to Mr. Earle C. Stillwell, who has taught agricul- 
ture in this department since 1914, and I know he could add 
many cases to the one related by Mr. E. O. Bolender (Does It 
Pay? February, 1952), which would show that the farmer who 
took vocational agriculture will give credit to vo-ag for what- 
ever success he may have attained. 

In vocational agriculture, shouldn’t we teach primarily to 
the youngster who is or intends to become established in farm- 
ing on the farm—rather than to the prospective college student 
who may eventually become a teacher? 

I trust that Mr. Archer is indicting himself rather than all 
the agriculture instructors. 1 taught my boys about “Krilium” 
two months before the agricultural publications announced its 
existence. Are my boys, therefore, automatically good leaders? 
I’ve taught (more correctly, advocated) poultry raising prac- 
tices which no one in our area—a highly specialized poultry 
area—had practiced but which I thought were the things to do. 
Did that make leaders of my students? 

Mr. Archer says, let’s spend more time with principles and 
fundamentals than with skills. Apparently he relegates the skill 
to merely a manual operation, devoid of any mental attitude or 
ability. I, and again I speak for most of the New Jersey agri- 
culture teachers, won’t teach the skills needed to select a breed- 
ing animal, sharpen a tool, test milk, prune a tree, or to do any- 
thing before I’ve inculcated a feeling within the youngster to 
know the whys and wherefores relative to that skill. We cer- 


1 Archer, David R. “Teach for Tomorrow.” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, 24:171. January, 1952. 


tainly haven’t the time to teach proficiency in each skill, but if 
the youngster understands why he should milk a cow in a cer- 
tain way, it won’t take him very long to attain the skill of hand- 
milking, for example. 

Mr. Archer suggests that we use as a teaching method—dis- 
cussions that are democratic. What does that mean? Is it equal- 
ity of rights and privileges? (I’m sure he doesn’t mean its po- 
litical implications.) Shall the teacher let any student say 
whatever the student wants to, be it true or untrue, thoughtful 
or thoughtless, good or bad? If the teacher were to criticize 
the student, would that be un-democratic? Or has Mr. Archer 
dabbled in some form of catachresis? 

May I close with this statement. The successful farmer 
should not be the first to try out a new idea nor should he 
be the last one to try it. The average farmer cannot afford 
to be an experimenter. It takes a lot of money as well as tech- 
nical know-how to carry out experiments. Let’s leave the exper- 
imenting to the organizations, both public or privately owned, 
that have the means with which to do the job. In addition, if 
we were to attempt to give the future farmer all the informa- 
tion he will ever need, besides being an impossible task, it would 
cut into the realm of what I like to refer to as “American In- 
genuity.” We will push him more to be reliant upon his teacher, 
his community, his state, his government, and less to accept 
his own responsibilities. 

Above all, let’s not throw stones at all the agriculture 
teachers, for what may be the sins of a few. I’m sure that 
most of us could not remain in our school systems very long if 
we told Junior to go home and carry out a practice that his 
father discarded ten years before our time. 

Irvine E. Bacu, Teacher, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


Looking to the future 


(Continued from Page 243) 


also be said that once a program was developed we went 
on using federal funds for its continuation rather than 
to further extend and promote education in vocational ag- 
riculture. State by state and community by community 
there is need for a careful re-examination of the use of 
federal funds for developing or promoting activities in 
Vocational Agriculture. 

4. Teachers: Vocational Agriculture is only as effective as 
the teachers. It is high time that there was developed some 
more definite standards as to conditions under which 
teachers can render effective service. Teacher tenure, mo- 
rale, health and other factors are likewise involved. Stand- 
ards as to load are vague and for the most part founded 
on opinion. Let there be developed a growing concern for 
discovering and fostering those conditions which make 
possible a quality program. 

5. Private Funds: We have at least a slight case of the 
“Gimmies.” At local, State and National level there has 
been a significant increase in the amount of donations 
sought and procured for making gifts and awards in vo- 
cational agriculture. We can conduct a sound educational 
program with money under public supervision and con- 
trol. Should we not review our use of private funds 
with strict regard to their contribution to ed:cational 
objectives? 


The Central Luzon 
agricultural college 
(Continued from Page 261) 


the training of students in animal hus- 
bandry and will provide an extensive field 
for the promotion of research. 

The extension service of the college 
has benefitted not only the farmers of 


neighboring communities, but also those 
of some cities and certain municipalities 
in the provinces as Nueva Ecija, La Un- 
ion, Pangasinan, Nueva, Vizcaya, and 
Bulacan. As more funds, equipment, and 
land become available, this feature of the 
curriculum will be given’ greater stress 
commensurate with its importance. 


Within the compass and span of the 


agricultural education envisioned in this 
curriculum, the C.L.A.C. is expected to 
produce, not only graduates efficient in 
teaching, but also, desirable citizens pro- 
ficient in farming, capable of construc- 
tive thinking, appreciative of their per- 
sonal, social, and civic duties and oppor- 
tunities, and intelligent agricultural lead- 
ers. 7 
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Pictures § 
of the month... 


A contest open to all 

teachers of Vocational 

Agriculture and farm 
veterans 


"Stairway to Success” 
Gerald Van Singel, Teacher 
Hudsonville, Michigan 


“A Good Beginning” 
Bond L. Bible, Teacher 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


sens Sie Sew Champions” (FIRST PLACE 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 
Camera: 4 x 5 Busch Pressman 


Film: Superpanchro Press Type B 


“Early Training” 
Warren C. Duncan 


“FLEA. Hayride" 
Warren C. Duncan 
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